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DUTTON’S NEW BOOKS 


France Facing Germany 


By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU ‘ 
The Premier of France, the most dramatic 
i 
world today, has been through all her Setense Sons a. for de 





a special way the s for France. In 
eloyueuce reveals reperwast events of = war precisely 
as each at the moment France. It is 4 most —_ 


‘ected 
fi'umination of the emotions of France before the peace tabio. 
Net $2 00 


Koehler’s West Point Manual 


of Disciplinary Physical Training 


Lieut. Col. OH. J. KOKHLER, Director of Military Gymnastics, 
ete., at the United States Milltary Academ. West Point, 
Was Instructor at various Busivess Men's "Militia Camps 
in 1915 and 1916, and at United States Training Camps and 
Cantonments in 1917 and 1918. Of the results of bis work 
NEWTON D, BAKER, Secretary of War, says: ‘* The advan- 
tage of this “Aiscipline’ is not merely to make men look Ot, but 
actually to make them be fit; . if we could follow Col. 
Koehler’'s graduates, either ‘trom the Military Academy or 
from these training camps, to the battlefields of France, we 
would find an impressive story of physica! and moral adequacy 


Net $2.00 
Incidents in the Life of a 


Mining Engineer 
By B®. T. McCARTHY, A.R.S.M., F.R.G.S. 
exciting adventures and Sotereoting ag = in the wilder 


arts of the Rockies, Central America, Gold Coast, 
Morocco, China, Malaga, Australia, ete. Ready ped, 26. Net $7.00 


Our Allies and Enemies 


in the Near East _ 
By JEAN VICTOR BATES. Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. SIR EDWARD CARSON, K.C,, M.P. 
A valuable study not only of the chief districts conveniently 
grouped as “‘the Balkans,"’ but of the submerged peoples 
tuerein, Jews, gypsies, etc. Ready Feb. 26. Net $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects 
By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 
The time bas not yet come when the Revolution can be set ki 
I's true perspective; until then and as an ald when that time 
comes, such a first-hand account of conditions and events s« 
's bere given by a correspondent for the Associated Preas In 
Russia in 1917, is very valuable. Ready $2.50 


’ 
Russia’s A 
By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the 7imes 
(London) at Petrograd 
A serious study of Russian affairs by one who bas lived from 
boyhood among the Russian people, and closely in touch with 
the leading men of all parties. Ready Feb. 26. $5.00 


NEW FICTION 


W hile Paris Laughed 
Ry LHONARD MERRIC 

An airy trifle—tbe Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin 

In the gay brilliant Paris that was; its light incovsequence fs 

extraordinarily skilful, exceedingly amusing. There is scarcely 

one vovelist in a generation who can put on paper such esca 

pades as those of elegant, preposterous Tricotrin and his 


light-bearted companions without dulling their sparkie. In 
these days there is only Leonard Merrick. Net $1.75 
En Route 


By J. K HUYSMANS, Author of “La Bas,” “La 
Cathedrale,” ete. 

A rugged, strong, unflinching portrayal of the evolution of a 

sonl from the most debased state of materialism into a pure 

and intense spirituality. Ready Feb, 26. Net $2.50 


Amalia From the Spanish of Jose Marmol 
A romance of the Argeutine Ip the exciting days of revolution 
against ae tyranny of the dictator Rosas. The English 
version tx 4 Mary J. Serrano, translator of that famous 
seusation, “* The Journal of Marie Bashkirteeff.”" Net $2.08 


THE LIBRARY OF FRENCH FICTION 
Edited by BARNET J. BEYER, some time Lecturer 
at the Sorbonne, Paris 
A series which sims te present throngh translations of French 


masterpleces, the iife of all sections, types, and clesses of 
modero French society. 


Jacquou the Rebel 
By EUGENE LE ROY 
Reveals the sturdy rural communities of Perigord, where 
neither the conditions of life nor the gentle qualities of the 
people hed changed from the period of this novel to the 
time of the present war. Ready. Net $1.90 


Nono: Love and the Soil 
By GASTON ROUPNEL 
A forceful story of iife in the wine-growing district of Bur- 
ganiy—a deep drama in which  ~ realism is eombined 
with the fimest and frmest faith in humen nature. 
Ready. Net $1.90 


Ais further volumes are in preparation. 
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LABOR TEMPLE 


Fourteenth Street and Second Avenue, New York City 
OPEN FORUMS SUNDAYS AT 8 P. M. 
February Meetings 
“ THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 


Speakers: Dr. Henry Mosxowirz, Mayor Taos. D 
THACHER, Lincotn Corcoxp, A. J. Muster 








TWO LECTURE COURSES 
By De. Wut Durant 
(Author of “Philosophy and the Social Problem.” ) 


Wednesdays 8:15 P. M., January to June 
“ Sociology, Civilization and Reconstructiens ” 


Sundays 5 P. M., January to June 
“ A Beview of Recent Europearm Literature” 


Open Discussion after each lecterr 





























A NEW WORLD 


IS IN THE MAKING 
What Are We Doing About It? 


Let's Exchange Ideas Join a Study Course on 


RECONSTRUCTION 


NATIONAL and INTERNATIONAL 
Tuesday Evenings 8 o'clock 
A 


T 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
Room 530—17th Street and Irving Place 
Redister and Inquire how you can receive stenographic reports by mall 
is listed below. Offices Woman's International League, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City— Telephone Chelsea 4416 



































SCHEDULE: 
A. ORGANIZATION OF INTER- ization— What Non-Governmental 
NATIONAL COOPERATION Groups Have Done 
oa. H. M. Kallen. Speaker—Dr. H. A. Overstreet. 
Who sot Beet sauonr || >» DAATIONAL- COOSERATION 
eos ia of Natio Speaker— Dr. George W.Nasmyth. 
March 18. Trade—Raw Mate- 
Feb. 4. A League of Govern- rials. 
ments or a League of Peoples? 
Feb. 11. Organization, Powers ar gS a Colonies and Back- 
= ah Ss 3 April 1. Territorial Adjustments. 
B. OPPOSING FORCES BEHIND ot 
INTERNATIONAL  COOP- im of the Seas. 
ERATION E. PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL 
Feb. 18. Behind the Scenes at RECONSTRUCTION 
the Peace Table. April 15, 22, 29 and May 6. 13, 20. 
Speaker— Dr. A. A. Golden- 27. 
weilsser. On the above dates a course will be 
C. HISTORY OF INTERNATION- held on the following problems tn 
AL COOPERATION thelr relation to Reconstruction: 
Feb. 25. National Conception of British Labor, Land and Taxation, 
Independent States and Their Government Ownership, Socialist 
Relation to each other. and Radical Movements, Labor 
Speaker—Dr. James Harvey Rob- and Collective Bargaining, Women 
inson. in Industry, ete. Such speakers as 
March 4. International Organ- Paul Kellogg, Amos Pinchot, 
 — “ce Governments Have Juliet Poyntz, Mary Ware Den- 
nett, Geo. West and others will 
on ae H. A. Overstreet. handle these subjects—the specific 
March 11. International Organ- dates to be announced later. 
Entire Course $5.00 Single Admission to Lectures, 35 Cents 
(The $5.00 Registration Fee entitles you to rr Reports of ali Lectures 
that you may have mtssed 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
Room 722, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. Telephone CHELSEA 4410 
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With burning eyes—they dug in 
the hot tropic sand! Gone! They 
had ‘staked their lives to find it! 
Gone! The wild lust for that hidden 
gold had carried them across the 
world! Gone! It was a bad hour 
for little Jim Hawkins, for he had 
been the last to see it—he had led 
them there! Gone! He was just 
one small boy among these blood- 
thirsty pirates! 

But there was a way out. You 
know there was—but perhaps you 
have forgotten it. Perhaps it has 
been a long time since you sought 
pirate gold and dared death and 
terror with Jim Hawkins. Perhaps 
























it is a long time since you set sail 
on the treasure ship out from Ply- 
mouth for the Barbadoes. 

Go back to it again! Sail once 
more for the Spanish Main! Taste 
once more the salt of the seas! 
Hear once more the whispering, 
whispering, plotting! Shiver once 
more over the chill selfishness of 
“The Master of Ballantrae!"’ Trem- 
ble once more with that boy in 
“Kidnapped”! Shrink once again 
from the mystery of “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde”?! Thrill once again 
with the mysteries of ‘““The New 
Arabian Nights” the gorgeous 
adventure of “The Wrecker"’! 
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Louis SL EVENSON 


If we could understand genius, then we might know There is treasure indeed in these twenty-five vol- 
how : ‘rote tw ch books as the lovely umes—boundless joy for all the days of your life. 
oe ae yee ee y here are many people who have thrilled over ‘‘Treas- 
“Child’s Garden of Verses” and the dark and dreadful ure Island’’ who do not know that there are twenty- 


“Ebb Tide.” 


At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 


25 VOLUMES—FOR LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


Adventure—Humor—Mystery—Historical Romance—Essays—-Poems 
Also Stevenson's Letters. 80 Illustrations 


five such volumes—every page a revelation. 


For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked containing all of Stevenson's Works in 25 volumes—at 
with longing eyes at the famous Thistle Edition, and jess than half price. The great original /7 777 


ri , i ‘ir own. , 9-22-19 
wished they could call it their o outlay for plates has largely been 4 WW R2-20-1 


“histle Edition was so costly to launch that , , Charles 

But the Thistle Edition was od worked off in the earlier sale, and the Scribner's 
the price was beyond the reach of most people. But 7 : y, Seas 

now, at last, we have welcome news for the big world of | >tevenson heirs have generously m7 Fifth Ave 

. na me © - *_* . . : w 

Stevenson lovers. You can have the Thistle Edition reduced their royalties. a fm 2 Ss. sai 
Send me all char 

4 prepaid, complete set 

/ of ROBERT LOUIS 


/ STEVENSON'S 
/ Thistie Edition, in 25 


Never Again at this Price pee 


In all the history of this house we have never been able to make you such an offer. We arede- / tractive red cloth, with 


lighted tc do it because the Thistle Edition has been one of our special sources of pride. / gt lettering If the books 
4 are not satisfactory, I will 
For months these books have been in preparation, so that the paper for them was bought 4 return them within 10 days at 
when prices were lower than they are ever likely to be again. 4 your expense Otherwise I will 
. . . nas F / send you $i at once and $2 a 

This price is made for the present edition, and we cannot agree to continue it. The month for 14 months 


price of binding alone makes it impossible—to say nothing of the high price of paper. 
Send the coupon now. This is the only edition that will be sold at this low price. Don't . 
wait and pay more. Act now and save money. SEND THE COUPON TODAY. 4 fae 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York raf on 
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Another Sheaf 
By John Galsworthy 


Another volume of Mr. Galsworthy’s charming and characteristic essays and studies. It has a par- 
ticularly timely interest in that it is so largely concerned with questions, material and artistic, of recon- 
struction ; and it has a more special interest for Americans in many of its studies which deal with American 
standards, intellectual and practical. Among the titles are: “ American and Briton,” “The Drama in 
ies = America,” “ Impressions of I'rance,” “ Balance Sheet of the Soldier-Workman,” “ The 
Road,” $1.50 net. 








Colonel Roosevelt’s Last Published Message to the American People 


The Great Adventure 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


“Classic contributions to the philosophy of citizenship and patriotism. , 
He who intelligently and fair-mindedly reads this volume will be impressed by its 
permanent value, by its sobriety and deliberation of thought, and by the scope of 
its vision both in time and in place.”—New York Tribune. $1.00 net. 


Golden Stars and Other Altruism 


Its Nature and Varieties 


Verses 
By Henry van Dyke, D.C.L. By peeteener Sep Set Pakner 


This book discusses the great principle of 








Commander of Légion d’Honneur } 1 le oO 
L : : ¢ Altruism and the successive steps by which it 

It includes besides the title-poem, which was goes on to completeness. 
read at the memorial service at Princeton Uni- The author's untechnical portrayal of the 
various aspects of the unselfish life is not only 


versity on December 15—a service in honor of 
more than one hundred youths who were mem- 
bers of the university and who gave their lives 
in battle— The Peaceful Warrior,” “From 


Glory Unto Glory,” a new American fla —. ° 
and “ fastens Welteme Home.” t. The Only P ossible P. eace 
By Frederic C. Howe 
Echoes of the War Bente mn of Emigration of the Port of New York 
. Dr. Howe sees the European war from an 
By J. M. Barrie entirely new angle as a struggle for imperialism 


Containing: “The Old Lady Shows Her of world states and primarily economic. He 
Medals,” “The New Word,” “ Barbara’s Wed- sketches the economic development of Ger- 


ding,” and “A Well-Remembered Voice.” many, the colossal banking institutions, the in- 


clear and convincing, but also wonderfully win- 
some and appealing. $1.25 net. 


$1.50 net. dustrial imperialistic classes that have risen to 
e power during the last twenty-five years, and 
Anchors Aweigh traces the war to the industrial rather than ex- 
a“ clusively to the Junker class. $1.50 net. 
By Harriet Welles H . 
. That isn’t merely a story of the navy; it is a ospital Heroes 
classic. By Elizabeth W. Black 


With these words Secretary Daniels opens 
the Introduction which he offered to write. The 
story he referred to was “ The Admiral’s Birth- 
day.” He adds: “If ‘The Admiral’s Birthday’ 
was a classic, ‘Orders’ is an epic, and the other 
stories have a glow and tender pathos which 


A fine tribute to the spirit of the wounded, to 
hospital devotion, that stands forth on the back- 
ground of these experiences of an American 
girl in the front-line hospital on the Aisne for 
ten months before and during the great German 





have permitted other than navy eyes to look drive last spring. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
upon the lights and shadows of a service which o 
has lately come into new appreciation by the Petrograd Since the 
American people.” $1.50 net. He 
Simple Soul Revolution 
imp e Oo Ss The City of Trouble 


By Meriéel Buchanan 
Daughter of the British Ambassador to Russia from 1910 until 1918 
tions. A most entertaining and delightful novel “Miss Buchanan gives the most artistic, if 
that can be commended to those who are look- not the most complete, picture of Russia in 
ing for something out of the ordinary.”—Phila- revolution.”"-—New York Evening Post. 
delphia Public Ledger. $1.35 net. $1.35 net. 


By John Hastings Turner 


“The book is full of delicious comedy situa- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ¥2%5¥ FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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under a great clamor of warning voices from 

candid friends and uncandid enemies. It was 
noisily feared and hoped that he would fail, to his 
own destruction and the humiliation of the Ameri- 
can people. On his return the President will meet 
a very different mood. Nobody but the egregious 
Mr. Beck would have the effrontery to assert that 
the President’s mission was a failure. The public 
and Congress may not yet be ready to accept the 
project of a League of Nations which embodies the 
chief results of the President's labors. But neither 
are they ready to reject it. There is today an open- 
mindedness toward President Wilson on the part 
of his political opponents such as has not existed 
since the enforced unity of the war was broken. 
It is not fair, perhaps, to infer much as to Re- 
publican feeling from Mr. Taft’s hearty com- 
mendation of the proposed constitution of the 
League. Mr. Taft is not a politician, and cares 
more for the good of his country than for partisan 
advantage. That, however, is the disposition of 
the rank and file of both parties, and it is with the 
rank and file that the President will rest his case. 


goes WILSON sailed for Europe 


HE Overman Committee is doing well to in- 
vestigate the rumors of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in this country. If an alien political party 
is spending money to influence public opinion in 
favor of Bolshevist methods, the American people 
ought to know it. But the American people also 
ought to know whether an alien political party is 
spending money to influence public opinion against 
the Bolsheviki. Who supplied the money for the 
propaganda that got us into our futile Russian 
intervention? If Albert Rhys Williams is an 
oficial propagandist, what is A. J. Sack? All the 
propagandists on every side ought to be made pub- 
licly known. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
propaganda, but certainly the American people 
have a right to know what opinions are derived 
from paid sources and what opinions are free. 
Beyond this, if the Overman Committee wants the 
truth, it is bound in honor to avoid the appearance 
of handpicked witnesses. It has heard one of the 
most honored followers of Kerensky, the “ Grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution.” It may, if it 
wishes, secure a deposition from Kerensky, long 
detained in England through inability to secure a 
passport, or from Lomonosoff, one of the Kerensky 
mission to this country. It can hear Raymond Rob- 
bins, Thatcher, Colonel Thompson. It will, too, 
if it is after the truth and not itself an organ of 
propaganda. 


HROUGHOUT last summer there was a 
good logical, if a bad moral, reason why the 
American press should have given acres and acres 
of white paper to the misrepresentation of Russian 
conditions. We were about to intervene, or were 
actually intervening, and nobody could say how far 
intervention might go. In obedience to the prin- 
ciple, My country, right or wrong; and if she is 
wrong, let not us her sons acknowledge it, a great 
many Americans, not in any way connected with the 
paid interventionist propaganda, made a duty out 
of blackening Russia. What is the use of doing 
that now, when it has been officially agreed upon, 
among the Allied governments, to withdraw from 
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Archangel as soon as the spring opens the Arctic 
seas? Intervention was a folly; it is now a dead 
folly, whether the Senate Committee and the press 
are willing to see it or not. Even the French have 
begun to see that if they wish to exert any influence 
upon the future development of Russia they will 
have to drop their extreme views. The British 
are busily knitting friendly relations with the Rus- 
sian people. If we do not take care, we, who set 
out to be the truest and most disinterested of the 
friends of Russia, will find ourselves in the end 
hated by the Russians as their most designing and 
implacable foe. 


NE of the most important signs of the times 

is the new interest exhibited by the churches 

in the industrial problem. The latest evidence of 
this tendency toward broader views is afforded by 
the report of the Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Council. This report urges 
the permanent retention of the National War 
Labor Board and the National Employment Serv- 
ice, advocates equal pay for equal work for women 
and men, insurance against old age, sickness, un- 
employment, heavy taxes on incomes and excess 
profits. It defends the right of labor to organize 
and urges a recognition of the right of workers to 
take part in the management of industry and 
eventually in the ownership. It is opposed to any- 
thing savoring of a collectivist organization, but 
demands substantial modification of the present sys- 
tem, which produces “ insufficient incomes for a 
great majority of wage earners and unnecessarily 
large incomes for a small minority of privileged 
capitalists.” If this sort of thing goes on unchecked 
we shall soon arrive at a pass where the real stand- 
patter will be quite unable to find a spiritual fold. 


ONTANA State University appears to be 
dominated by that wretched kind of syco- 

phant of big business that any far sighted corpora- 
tion manager would be glad to throw to the wolves. 
For years it has been a notorious fact that in 
Montana taxes are levied in inverse proportion to 
ability to pay. On this principle the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company has got off with an as- 
sessed valuation of about one quarter of its true 
valuation, while other property has been assessed 
at valuations ranging all the way from thirty-five 
per cent up to sixty per cent. We doubt that there 
was any well informed citizen of the state who was 
not aware of this discrimination. Most persons be- 
lieved that it was greater, but nobody seemed in- 
clined to do anything about it. But now, because 
Dr. Louis Levine, a scholar of unimpeachable 
reputation, has published a monograph on the 
Taxation of Mines in Montana, exhibiting the 
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facts in the case, he is suspended from the profes- 
sorship of economics in the State University, for 
“insubordination.”” He had made the study under 
the auspices of the university, with the intent of 
publishing it as a university bulletin. Apparently 
because they feared that the Anaconda Company 
would be displeased, the president of the university 
and the State Board of Education decided that the 
study should not be published by the university. 
Dr. Levine then announced that he would publish 
it himself. The president forbade him to do so, 
but since as a self-respecting scholar he could not 
consent to being muzzled, Dr. Levine published 
the monograph, with the result already noted. The 
Anaconda Company would be wise to insist on his 
reinstatement. Dr. Levine cannot possibly injure 
them so much by telling the truth about their tax 
dodging as the university has injured them by try- 
ing to suppress it. 


February 22, 1910 


CCORDING to President Butler of Colum- 
bia, as reported by one of the interviewers, 
the constitution of the League of Nations, in its 
present form, “is as clumsy a bit of workmanship 
as the history of international agreements affords. 
. Prolixity and diffuseness as well as bad ar- 
rangement make it hard to read and difficult to un- 
derstand.” If Dr. Butler really finds this draft 
of the constitution hard to understand, that is the 
fault of the men who did the drafting. As Mr. 
Godkin used to say, when he was editing the Even- 
ing Post: “It is my fault if one of my editorials 
contains one sentence which is not clear to the office 
boy.” 


OPAL SINGH, Hindu revolutionary, was 
convicted of violation of the neutrality laws 

of the United States, and sentenced to one year in 
prison. On February 23rd his sentence expires, 
and, according to our present methods of dealing 
with undesirable aliens, he will be deported to 
India, there to suffer whatever penalties may be 
imposed for participation in revolutionary activity. 
Thus, in effect, we shall extradite a political 
prisoner, although we pretend to accord the right 
of asylum as any other free nation does. Suppose 
that we had a revolutionary party in the Philip- 
pines and that some of its members escaped to Eng- 
land; would there be any method by which our 
Philippine government could make England sur- 
render them for punishment? None whatever: the 
British have too keen a sense for the meaning of 
liberty to permit it to be whittled away by admin- 
istrative devices. If Philippine revolutionists in 
England violated the British neutrality laws, they 
would be arrested and sent to jail. If their con- 
tinued presence in the country were regarded as un- 
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desirable, they would be ordered to leave, and 
find asylum elsewhere if they could. That is as far 
as we can go, ourselves, as a freedom loving people. 
We ought not to permit plotting here against 
friendly governments. But neither ought we to help 
foreign governments in hunting down men charged 
with political offenses. That is to set precedents we 
shall have occasion to regret. 


HILE the United States is doing little more 

than salvage its war housing ventures, Can- 
ada is proceeding boldly with a reconstruction 
housing plan. The sum of $25,000,000 has been 
voted by the Dominion government, to be loaned 
to the provincial governments and through those 
governments to the municipalities, for the provision 
of model dwellings. In Canada, as in the United 
States, building operations had been held up by the 
war, and the pressure for housing, especially in the 
larger industrial centres, has been severe. There 
is therefore no question at all that carefully 
planned municipal housing enterprises can be made 
to pay. That is equally true of the United States. 
But we are more solicitous of the interests of the 
private land speculators and builders, who are 
counting on a rich harvest after building costs 
become normal. At the same time we are less 
solicitous of the interests of the wage earner, who 
must take what housing he can get, and make up 
for excessive rents through overcrowding. 


HE resolution passed at the American 

Women’s Victory Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the representation of women on the 
Peace Conference, at least as advisers in matters 
affecting women and children, seems about to suc- 
ceed. Four of the five great Powers have already 
granted a similar request from the Inter-Allied 
Women’s Council. One of the first things to be 
taken up by the women representatives will be the 
citizenship, or rather the lack of it, of married 
women. Even the Banat of Temesvar will be 
allowed some show of choice when it comes to 
changing the allegiance of its citizens, but millions 
of women through the irrelevant incident of mar- 
riage are forced to a change of citizenship without 
the slightest consultation in the matter.  Self- 
determination for women has as much on its side 
as any other application of the principle. 


AR debts have a most disquieting tendency 
to continue mounting higher though the 
war is done. We have no doubt that there is 


financial need for the sums that Secretary Glass 
wishes Congress to authorize, but a ten billion dol- 
lar victory loan, plus ten billions in short term 
notes, is rather staggering. They need not all be 
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issued, but the very fact that such loans are in con- 
templation raises a question about the wisdom of 
the framers of the revenue bill in providing for 
four billions of taxes for 1920 as against six bil- 
lions for the present year. Are we ever going to 
pay off our war debts? Then we had better hang 
on to our present income and profits schedules as 
long as we can, revising them upward rather than 
downward. Such a policy, it may be asserted, 
would curb business in the period of reconstruction. 
It goes without saying that business would prosper 
better if it were delivered of the burden of war 
taxes. But if we are going to pay off the debt the 
time to do it is immediately after the war when 
American business holds a favorable position as 
compared with that of our foreign competitors. 


IGHT on the spot where the “ strike" de- 

veloped at the Fort Leavenworth disci- 
plinary barracks, Mr. Winthrop D. Lane of the 
Survey has given a full report of it that saves the in- 
cident from being later seriously distorted. This is 
in some degree a service to the prisoners who organ- 
ized a protest under such extraordinary circum- 
stances and exhibited such power and self-control. 
It is more of a service to Colonel Rice, without 
whose perception and elasticity the strike might 
have turned the prison-yard into a shambles. 
Colonel Rice, the commandant, of the prison, 
grasped the relation of the unrest to the armistice, 
and even though dealing with insubordinate mili- 
tary prisoners he had the courage to observe those 
“forms of substantial and eternal justice” which 
require that a culprit be heard. Many of the off- 
cials undoubtedly would have preferred to shoot 
the prisoners down. But by allowing the strikers 
to express their grievances and formulate their 
demands, Colonel Rice gained a control that no 
display of force could have secured for him. 


The Constitution of 1919 


UCH profound thinking is going on among 

the leaders of the opposition to President 
Wilson. That may be inferred from the fact that 
the more crafty among them are keeping quite 
silent about the proposed constitution of the League 
of Nations. We may recall the savage outburst 
of passion and hatred with which the first tenta- 
tives toward an armistice discussion with Germany 
were greeted. At that time the enemies of the 
President thought they had the country with them 
in their demand for the ruthless prosecution of the 
war even against an enemy crying surrender. They 
were mistaken, and now they know it. President 
Wilson was in better touch with the temper of the 
country than they were. And now, distasteful as 
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is the thought that the President may actually suc- 
ceed in bringing about the organization of a world 
league, the President’s opponents recognize that 
they must observe caution. If the people want a 
League, there is no secure political future for those 
who are too conspicuous in the attempt to wreck 
the project. 

Considerations of political safety appear to dic- 
tate not a direct attack upon the League constitu- 
tion as a whole but an attack upon special features 
of it, with the design of forcing amendments that 
will lead to its rejection by the Peace Conference 
itself. As it stands, the constitution of the League 
appears adequate to the maintenance of the peace. 
In effect, it perpetuates the existing alliance among 
Germany’s conquerors, and by its provision that 
states not party to the act of organization can be 
admitted only by a two-thirds vote of the delegates, 
there is ample assurance that the League will not 
be embarrassed from the start by hopelessly dis- 
cordant elements. An attack upon any member 
of the League will be an attack upon all the mem- 
bers, and in the clause providing that the Executive 
Council, in which the Allied Great Powers domi- 
nate, “‘ shall determine for the consideration and 
action of the several governments what military 
equipment is fair and reasonable in proportion to 
the scale of forces laid down in the programme of 
disarmament ”’ there is implied, not merely a check 
upon overgrown armaments, but a standard below 
which a nation scrupulous of its obligations will not 
fall. The League members, it goes without saying, 
will at all times maintain forces that no non-member 
nation will dare to challenge. They will distribute 
their forces in such a way that no member of the 
League will dare to menace the rest. No one who 
will read without bias the provisions of the pro- 
posed constitution can doubt for a moment that if 
such an organization had been in existence in 1914 
there would have been no war. The Germans al- 


‘most despaired when they found that England was 


going in against them. If they had known in ad- 
vance that not only England, but America, would 
fight, they would have found the dispute between 
Austria and Serbia quite justiciable. 

It is true that the constitution does not pledge 
the member states to make war immediately upon 
a state which chooses the way of aggression. But 
it does pledge them to non-intercourse with the 
offending state, and to the succour of any state 
threatened by reprisals on account of the applica- 
tion of this policy. What will come out of such 
a condition is plain enough. Any state which shall 
make war will challenge a world, and a world pre- 
pared much better for war than America, or even 
England in 1914. 

Accordingly the League constitution can hardly 
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be attacked successfully as a paper arrangement, 
a tissue of abstractions. Radical internationalists 
will point out that it does not go far enough in the 
direction of international economic and cultura! 
cooperation; that it makes too many concessions to 
potential imperialism in its handling of the colonial 
problem; that it makes no provision against trade 
discriminations, except in relation to the colonies, 
and even here does not prohibit discrimination 
against non-members. But such criticism will not 
be likely to play any considerable part in the attack 
on the project. If it is employed at all by oppo- 
nents of the League, it will be merely in a supple- 
mentary character. If the League is really to be 
beaten, it will not be in the name of a more effective 
internationalism, but in the name of American 
nationalism, alleged to be impaired by its provi- 
sions. 

Can the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, bind us permanently by an agree- 
ment limiting our right to arm or disarm, forcing 
us to join in the economic strangulation of an 
offending state and to participation in military and 
naval measures, as a last resort? Not except in 
honor, supported by the advantages of League 
membership. President Monroe was not able to 
bind us to an agreement to defend the American 
continents against conquest and colonization, except 
in honor, fortified by advantage. There is no con- 
stitutional limitation upon the making of any such 
treaty as the League constitution premises. Later 
Congresses are free to enact laws that would make 
its provisions of no effect. But would they? Not 
if the American people remain sincerely desirous 
of the world’s peace. 

But such a League would make us responsible 
for the peace of Europe. It would involve us in 
affairs that are of no concern to us. So men will 
argue in the hope that the American people have 
learned nothing in the last five years. Was the 
assassination of Sarajevo of no concern to us? 
Look at our death lists, and our taxes and debts. 
Was the Balkan war, which stored the dynamite 
for the explosion of 1914, of no concern to us? 
Such an argument needs only to be put to be re- 
futed. The Atlantic is no longer a sufficient moat 
to insure America against the conflagration of war. 

How about the Monroe Doctrine? Will not a 
Latin American dispute fall under the cognizance 
of the League of Nations? Shall we not be re- 
quired to submit to arbitration, or to inquiry by the 
Executive Council of the League, any dispute that 
may arise between us and any other American 
state? Certainly. But what, then, becomes of the 
Monroe Doctrine? 

Those who raise such questions have forgotten 
that the Monroe Doctrine is not an instrument of 
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aggression, guaranteeing that we may have our will 
with the weaker states of the American continents, 
but a policy designed to insure the integrity and 
independence of our sister American states. Those 
states will become members of the League, unless 
we interpose our veto, and they will be assured their 
integrity and independence under the League. We 
shall have, in effect, what we have tried in vain to 
secure: the incorporation of the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the law of nations. 

The opponents of the President are under the 
necessity of making the most they can out of an 
imaginary constitutional restriction, an imaginary 
American isolation, an imaginary menace to the 
principles embodied in the Monroe Doctrine. Be- 
hind their formal argument will lurk certain real 
desires, the desire to annex Mexico, to seize posi- 
tions of imperialistic advantage in world trade, to 
win industrial profits from overgrown armaments. 
But these realities they will not dare to exhibit in 
the light of public discussion. They are fated to 
meet the sincerities of President Wilson with in- 
sincerities and futilities. What are their chances 
of victory? 


Freedom of Speech: 
Whose Concern? 


F we could accept the popular assumption that 
every man knows his interest, that every class 
attitude is rational and directed toward the per- 
manent good of that class, there would be not the 
least reason for inquiring who are really concerned 
in the maintenance of free speech. The defense 
of free speech has become in this country almost 
a monopoly of the radicals. The conservative 
classes, with a few honorable exceptions in Con- 
gress and in the press, have put away the ancient 
American faith in freedom. Either they admit 
frankly that they wish the safe and sane doctrine 
—their own doctrine—to be protected by the 
prompt repression of political heresies, or they 
resort to the hypocritical device of crying up 
“liberty” as distinguished from “ license,” which 
they anathematize and seek to penalize. The 
follies peculiar to their own views they would con- 
done as liberty; the follies of others they would 
suppress as “license.” This is apparent not only 
in their words but in their action. We have had 
many important cases under the Espionage law. 
Who are the persons that have appeared for the 
defendants, bent on seeing that in the natural and 
necessary process of checking disloyalty and sedi- 
tion the deeper interests of American liberty should 
take no permanent harm? The radicals. Radical 
money has financed the defense; radical attorneys 
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have conducted it. The conservative leaders of 
the American bar, men like Root and Hughes and 
Parker, have discreetly remained out of sight. 
Possibly they recognize that American institutions 
are in jeopardy when even the meanest and most 
disreputable of agitators are denied their constitu- 
tional rights. If they do recognize this they give 
no sign. American liberty will owe no debt to 
them. 

But is there any reason, other than altruistic, 
why the conservatives should care to see freedom 
of speech properly defended? It is not their free- 
dom that is at stake. If all one burns to utter 
is the doctrine that whatever is must on the whole 
be right, or the more advanced doctrine that change 
must come only through insensible gradations, one 
is not likely to find himself gagged, or, if he should, 
it would not greatly matter. It is the radicals, the 
innovators, who run personal risk of trial and 
imprisonment. Nicholas Murray Butler and Big 
Bill Haywood are alike in uttering without re- 
straint or reflection whatever comes to their 
tongues’ ends. Nothing ever comes to the end of 
Butler’s tongue that could place his liberty in 
jeopardy. He is perfectly adjusted to the social- 
political forces that are still dominant although 
perhaps in their decline. Bill Haywood can hardly 
utter a word that does not challenge those forces. 
His adjustment is to an order still in the hypotheti- 
cal state, which may never be realized. There- 
fore Haywood is immediately concerned with free- 
dom of speech, and Butler is not. 

But the question is not one that can be decided 
by reference solely to the immediate personal in- 
terests of the Butlers and the Haywoods. The 
present economic and social system is in no imme- 
diate danger of overthrow. It will stand for a 
while unshaken, whether all agitators are locked 
up or given perfect freedom to pursue their own 
devices. It will take time to destroy that system, 
if it is to be destroyed. If it is to persist, it must 
be defended through time. Therefore a conserva- 
tive who wishes to guide his policy by reason will 
not ask himself how the incarceration of today’s 
crop of agitators will affect matters today. It will 
not affect them materially. He will ask himself, 
what will be the effect, a generation hence, of sys- 
tematic repression inaugurated today? That is 
the only test that amounts to anything, in fact. 
And measured by this test, the policy of repres- 
sion will be found wanting by the conservative 
who wishes conditions to remain much as they are. 
The radicals, on the other hand, if they look be- 
yond their own personal interests, will have the 
best of reasons for welcoming a policy of repres- 
sion. 

There is in America, as there has always been 
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in every nation, a sufficiently well defined differ- 
ence of feeling between the majority who have 
little or nothing and the minority who have much. 
The poor have always been discontented, they may 
not be more discontented now. But in earlier 
ages the poor were helpless to rebel against their 
disabilities, except in sporadic, futile uprisings. 
The possessing classes controlled the arms, and 
they alone had the education and training by which 
a political system could be dominated. The mo- 
nopoly of arms is no longer possible in an age of 
citizen soldiers. Neither can the possessing class 
retain a monopoly of education. We have become 
so numerous upon the earth’s surface, our demands 
for the products of industry have become so ex- 
tensive, that it is impossible to live under a scheme 
in which the few are educated and the many il- 
literate. Even today it is an open question whether 
the balance of intellectual power would not incline 
to the side of those who have little or nothing. 
And the technical requirements of our expanding 
industry will compel us to improve still more the 
intellectual equipment of the masses. With the 
non-possessing class in command of both the num- 
bers and the brains, what chance is there that the 
possessing class will be left undisturbed in its 
privileges? 

There is only one chance, and that is that it can 
justify its existence in the opinion of the majority. 
And that is no small task. It will be necessary for 
those who enjoy the privilege of wealth to prove 
that such privilege works, on the whole, to the 
good of society. They will have to prove it, not 
only to themselves and to social philosophers suf- 
ficiently addicted to abstractions to be entirely 
neutral, but they will have to prove it to those 
who have nothing, and are consequently biased 
against them. 

Now, the argument for equality is easy and con- 
vincing. Mr. A commands an income that would 
suffice for all the people of a small city. Mr. A 
is human: by what title does he enjoy such super- 
fluity, when the many are forced to face toil and 
anxiety day by day, if not actual want? There is 
no need of a highly trained agitator to put an 
argument like this. One street cleaner can wield 
it skilfully enough to convince the next. 

But the argument for inequality is hard, involv- 


_ ing many abstractions. Mr. A, you argue, enjoys 


a superfluity of good things. But through the 
great corporation he has built up he has performed 
a great service. No; he did not build up the cor- 
poration; his father did that. Mr. A spends his 
time playing the harp, and he does it very badly. 
Well, if it had not been for the vision of Mr. A’s 
happiness, his father would not have built up the 
corporation. Perhaps; but you should have heard 
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the old man’s opinion of his son. He meant to 
disinherit him. And, waiving that, it was not by 
service but by monopoly that Mr. A senior built 
up his fortune. Indeed? Still, you cannot attack 
that fortune without attacking wealth in general, 
and if you attack wealth in general you paralyze 
the motives to distinguished service and the forces 
making for economic progress. 

That is, of course, a grotesquely oversimplified 
example of the kind of argument that would be 
required to convince even an easy going member 
of the non-possessing classes of the utility of in- 
equalities of fortune. Much more would be re- 
quired to convince the obdurate: statistical proofs 
of the superior position of labor in the midst of 
great fortunes, historical proofs of the rise of 
states under capitalism, and the like. We do not 
say that it can be done. We are not sure that a 
system of privileges, in which the real services of 
enterprise and thrift are entangled with the pseudo 
services of gambling, monopoly, graft and parasit- 
ism, can be made plausible to the mass of the un- 
privileged. But of one thing we are very certain. 
There is no permanent security for a system in- 
volving great economic inequalities or for any part 
of such a system unless its utility can actually be 
made plausible to the masses, whose political power 
is visibly increasing year by year and upon whose 
action there can be no ultimate limitation except 
their own good sense. 

But the champions of things as they are, can, if 
they must, control the press, the universities and 
schools, the pulpit, the Chautauqua circuits, the 
movies and whatever other means of communica- 
tion of ideas our civilization has developed. 
Should they not therefore be able to give their 
own color to the mass mind? Especially if they 
are also at pains to suppress opposing ideas, im- 
prison the agents of the opposing propaganda? 
Let it be remembered, the bias to be overcome is 
a natural bias, and that the minds to be held in 
line are suspicious minds. No argument will domi- 
nate such minds unless its proponent is obviously 
free to espouse the opposing argument. There 
can be no effective defense of the existing system 
unless thought and speech are absolutely free. 

It is for those who believe in the inherent sound- 
ness of the existing system to bestir themselves to 
reopen and keep open the gates of free speech. 
What if that means turning loose upon the world 
a flood of wild agitation? The defenders of 
things as they are will be under no compulsion to 
remain mute. If they are beaten in the first debate 
they still have plenty of time to learn to acquit 
themselves better. It is for those whose desire is 
revolution to encourage repression. Let it con- 
tinue, and every defender of the existing order will 
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appear in the light of hireling or coward. Brute 
class interests will in the end clash, and the privi- 
leged few are not likely to come away victorious. 

In the days of its fatuous pride the Chinese em- 
pire conceived the idea of insuring its tranquillity 
forever by shutting out the northern robbers by a 
great wall. The flaw in the idea was that the 
sources of marauding cannot be localized. Every 
nook and corner of the empire proved capable of 
generating all the thieves and robbers the state 
could maintain. The Great Wall served only to 
produce a false sense of security, under which the 
police power of the nation disintegrated. Our 
possessing classes may throw up a Chinese Wall 
of repression, if they like, instead of meeting argu- 
ment with argument, on a fair field. The time 
will come when historians will demonstrate that 
the method did not pay. 


Misjudging France 


HEN Jack, in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, announces the death of his brother 

Ernest, the Reverend Canon Chasuble asks whether 
the interment will take place at the family seat, the 
Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire. Jack 
answers that it will not, that his brother seems “ to 
have expressed a desire to be buried in Paris.”’ 
Whereupon Dr. Chasuble shakes his head and ex- 
claims: “In Paris! I fear that hardly points to 
any very serious state of mind at the last.”” Before 
the war, many Americans thought of France exactly 
as Dr. Chasuble thought of Paris. Most of us 
imagined the French as a frivolous people, occu- 
pied chiefly with pleasure and immorality. From a 
few French novels, from the reports of tourists 
returning after a week spent on the boulevards, we 
made a legend grotesquely unlike the reality of 
France. We ignored the antique piety of French 
family life, the painstaking French passion for 
truth, the French seriousness and fortitude, the 
self-denial and industry and tenacity of French 
workers, whether with head or hands. In our 
ignorance and carelessness we did a most prepos- 
terous injustice to a nation whose more obvious vir- 
tues, like clearness, lightness of touch, directness, 
were such as we were incapable of estimating justly. 
We found it easier to like peoples that were more 
longwinded or more solemn. This myth has had 
its day. The war has killed it. We all know better 
now. But there is danger that a new myth now in 
the making will do France an equal though a dif- 
ferent injustice. Returning American soldiers are 
spreading the report that they were overcharged in 
France, that the French are an extortionate people 
whose gratitude is soon over. Such reports will 
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do harm all over this country unless we are all 
willing to take the trouble of understanding what 
they amount to. Some Frenchmen have over- 
charged, no doubt, and there has in the past been 
some official tolerance of these overcharges, there 
has been a tendency to look upon them as rather 
natural attempts to get back at retail part of the 
money the nation has lost at wholesale. Well, 
what would be the official attitude in this country 
if we had lost half our wealth? Does anybody 
suppose our government would not look most in- 
dulgently upon money-making? And ought we not 
in fairness to remember that the comparatively few 
Frenchmen who have overcharged us come as near 
as they can to treating other Frenchmen in exactly 
the same way? Sellers naturally thrifty, bitten by 
a poverty they have never before known, tempted 
by the presence of Americans, of two million or 
more of the nation which has for years enjoyed 
and suffered from its reputation for buying much 
and paying high, in such conditions it would be 
strange if extortion were unknown. But we shall 
make a silly and mischievous mistake if we impute 
to a whole race the greed of its sutlers. 

As for the charge of ingratitude, are we quite 
sure that our own conduct has always been such as 
to make sustained gratitude the easiest thing in 
the world for the French? We are not as a nation 
remarkable either for adaptability or for tolerance 
of foreign customs. If our soldiers in France have 
never condescended and never bragged they are as 
much superior to the rest of us in manners as they 
are in bodily strength. Our national habit is to 
feel that every unlikeness of French ways to our 
ways is a proof of French inferiority, and not 
always to keep this feeling to ourselves. Our criti- 
cism, made and received with good humor at first, 
comes little by little to irritate our hosts, particu- 
larly when it takes the shape of insistence upon 
speed. ‘ Johnny has not only borrowed freely” 
of French words and phrases, says an editorial in 
Ov.r Here, “ but he has mangled them mercilessly 
to suit his own purposes, as, for instance, when he 
dashes into a restaurant and demands two eggs— 
‘the tooter the sweeter.’’’ More than a million 
Americans have been dashing into French places 
and demanding that something be done “ the tooter 
the sweeter.”” We have let loose our hustling, 
bustling selves against the leisurely and orderly 
French. Small wonder if many of them wish they 
may never hear the words tout de suite again as 
long as they live. 

In this country we cannot realize the predica- 
ment of the French, but for the sake of frture good 
relations between the two peoples we must try to 
realize it. Two or three million Americans have 


been living in France, under war conditions, in daily 
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contact with the natives. These Americans were 
welcomed upon their arrival as saviors and helpers 
of France, they have“acted like heroes and minis- 
tering angels, they remain as visitors who want to 
go home and who say what they want. No other 
country in the world has ever had so many visitors, 
American, English, Canadian, Australian, Belgian, 
all at the same time. The French liked us at first, 
they gave us a greeting that was cordial and charm- 
ing and sincere, but can we reasonably expect them 
to smile quite as spontaneously as they did in the 
beginning, now that their supply of smiles has been 
reduced by time and familiarity and fatigue, and 
when the deepest desire of their hearts is to have 
their house to themselves? The average French- 
man is in the position of a householder who should 
find that some of the firemen, instead of going 
away when the fire was out, were staying on and 
on in his sitting-room. He would be more than 
human if his gratitude were as fresh and lively on 
the third or fourth day as it had been when the 
first engine pulled up at his door. 

If we, in this country, allow ourselves to believe 
that because some Frenchmen have overcharged 
our soldiers therefore all Frenchmen are extortion- 
ate, that because our continued presence in France 
irritates a war-weary people therefore they have 
forgotten why we came and what we did, we shall 
misjudge France as grossly and as inexcusably as 
we did before the war. 


The Labor Situation 


HE growing volume of unemployment is clear 

evidence that a serious labor situation is de- 
veloping in the country. The latest published re- 
ports of the United States Employment Service 
show an increasing surplus of labor both skilled 
and unskilled in almost every important manufac- 
turing center. The relatively high standard of 
living, to which the skilled workers attained dur- 
ing the war and toward which the unskilled were 
rapidly advancing, is threatened. To avert what 
to them seems an intolerable and unwarranted 
catastrophe, a number of the more highly organ- 
ized trades have struck or are about to strike for 
a reduction in hours and an increase in the hourly 
wage rate. The war period gave the workers a 
taste of economic comfort; it gave them a new 
sense of power; it convinced them that the re- 
sources of the country are adequate when intelli- 
gently administered to provide every man with a 
job at more than a bare subsistence wage. They 
are not going to be thrown back into the old slough 
of no work, irregular work and low pay without 
a struggle. This determination was the principal 
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cause of the recent general strike in Seattle, which 
was not as the papers alleged, a Bolshevist upris- 
ing, but a mass protest on the part of all the 
organized trades of the city against a threatened 
interference with their rising standard of living. 
It explains the recent successful strike of the men’s 
clothing workers for the forty-four hour week, the 
conversion of the railway Brotherhoods to the 
policy of government ownership, the current strike 
in the building trades. 

In the face of such simple and obvious facts, > 
Congress seems to be trying to mystify the public 
by working up a hair-raising Bolshevist melodrama 
to cover its own negligence, sloth and ineptitude. 
Months before the end of the war, groups of men 
in the industrial and labor boards which had been 
created during the emergency, forewarned Con- 
gress and the administration of the dangers that 
must attend planless military and industrial de- 
mobilization. They knew that the rate of produc- 
tion in the country’s basic industries, such as steel, 
copper and lumber had been keyed up to an ab- 
normal pitch and that any sudden interruption ot 
war contracts would upset the market, depress 
prices and throw great numbers of men out of 
work; they knew that the evils of unemployment 
among the men who had been gathered into the 
war industries would be greatly aggravated by the 
planless release of the millions in the army; they 
knew that the end of the war would give rise to 
problems requiring as careful preparation and as 
devoted patriotism for their solution as the prob- 
lems of military mobilization. They urged the 
extension and strengthening of the public employ- 
ment service, a national programme of public 
works to take up the slack and steady the situation 
while the business world was readjusting itself to 
the conditions of peace, the gradual cancellation 
of war contracts instead of a precipitate curtailment 
of government expenditure, a reasonable attempt 
to coordinate military demobilization with the as- 
certained demand for workers. But all these sugges- 
tions were classified under the head of reconstruc- 
tion, and reconstruction was taboo. To discuss 
post-war conditions while the war was on would 
dampen the military spirit and jeopardize victory. 
So Congress did nothing. Directly the armistice 
was signed most of the important industrial and 
labor boards which had done so much to steady the 
country during the war were dished. The harness 
was tossed off. The country was thrown back into 
the chaos of laissez faire. As a result unemploy- 
ment is rapidly increasing, industrial unrest is grow- 
ing steadily more acute, strikes are multiplying, 
and all these inevitable consequences of its own 
short-sighted neglect, Congress is attempting to lay 
at the door of a mysterious and vaguely pervasive 
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Bolshevist propaganda. In these troubled times, 
melodrama is very poor ballast for the ship of 
state. 

Whatever the truth about conditions in Russia 
may be, whether or not the Bolsheviki have ful- 
filled their large promises to the Russian workers 
and peasants, it should be obvious that the piling 
up of indictments against Lenine and Trotsky will 
not alter the fact that our own steel industry is 
facing an extremely difficult situation, that our 
copper industry is at a loss to dispose of the billion 
pound surplus that it heaped up during the war, 
that western lumber manufacturers, in their patri- 
otic attempt to live up to the agreement into which 
they entered with their employees months ago under 
the inspiration of General Disque, are piling up 
stacks of cut lumber for which they are unable to 
find a market. Condemnation of the inefficiencies 
of the Soviet regime will not help us to straighten 
out our tangled railroad problem, or to decide upon 
a permanent policy with respect to telegraphs and 
telephones, or to make a wise disposition of our 
shipyards and our new merchant fleet. Certainly 
it will not solve our own menacing problem of un- 
employment or feed the hundreds of thousands of 
discharged soldiers who are being sent out of the 
camps at random to drift back into communities 
where there are already more men than jobs. By 
its failure to face the facts of our own threatening 
labor situation, Congress is doing more to prepare 
the ground for the varieties of radical propaganda 
which it loosely lumps under the melodramatic title 
of Bolshevism than an army of agitators could 
accomplish even if they possessed the fabulous sums 
of money which the Bolshevists are alleged to be 
scattering broadcast out of the late Tsar’s hidden 
treasure chests. 

During recent weeks, a committee of the Senate 
over which Senators Kenyon and Hollis have pre- 
sided has been holding public hearings with a view 
to the preparation of bills for the amelioration of 
our industrial disorders. These hearings and the 
tentative proposals of the committee have not been 
of a character to attract much attention either in 
Congress or in the press. They have not reached 
the ears of the unemployed workers, neither have 
they been effective in convincing the organized men 
who are keeping a precarious hold on their jobs 
that Congress is deeply in earnest in seeking reme- 
dial legislation. Their scepticism has not been 
helped by the shelving of Senator Kenyon’s bill, 
calling for a commission on emergency employment 
with an appropriation of $100,000,000. The ap- 
parent willingness of Congress to let matters drift 
from bad to worse is breeding a sullen and rebel- 
lious temper among the wage-earners. The general 
strike in Seattle may be partially set down to the 
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peculiarly American and self-assertive temperament 
of the skilled workmen of the Pacific Coast; the 
labor of the coast towns from Seattle to Los An- 
geles has always been radical, not in the European, 
but in the old American revolutionary sense. But 
this does not account for the tone of the resolutions 
adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor last 
Sunday, which call for a general strike of union 
labor on April first, the date of the next municipal 
election, for the purpose of aiding the new Labor 
Party ticket by giving the workers “a day off on 
making profits for the bosses.” That phrase 
sounds a new note in the slogans of the conserva- 
tive unions afhliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The leaders of the Chicago unions are 
not of the Pacific coast type. For years, they have 
kept the safe balance between the extremes of con- 
servatism and radicalism in the conventions of the 
A. F. of L. They have not been accustomed to 
argue their case in terms of the “ class war.” They 
have been advocates of collective bargaining, of 
cooperation between employers and workers; not 
opponents of the wage system. When they begin 
to talk about taking ‘‘ a day off on making profits 
for the bosses,”’ it is reasonable to infer that dis- 
content with existing industrial conditions is crystal- 
lizing into a militant class consciousness even among 
conservative American workmen. 

In the face of the mounting volume of unemploy- 
ment and the critical situation confronting our basic 
industries, Congress can hardly be said to be giving 
the country its best service by attempting to divert 
public attention from real evils at home to alleged 
evils in Russia which at worst have remote interest 
to jobless and hungry men and women and children. 
It would seem to be time for Congress to take its 
responsibilities for the welfare of American indus- 
try and American labor seriously. 
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The League and Its Mandates 


UTIES and tasks crowd upon the League 
of Nations while it is still a project; but 
there is one function which nearly all its 

architects are agreed to deny it. It will not attempt 
to create any direct international administration of 
territory. It is true that Powers which have tried 
to set up a condominium over unsettled or disputed 
territory have usually left a record of failure be- 
hind them. Combined administrations are usually 
weak, and unenterprising, and are regarded by 
diplomacy chiefly as a transitional stage that pre- 
pares the way for partition. Any attempt to mix 
British, French, Belgian and Portuguese officials, 
not to mention Germans, in a single civil service 
for the administration of Tropical Africa would 
certainly fail, for the simple reason that no common 
tradition would unite them. No one parliament or 
colonial office at home would control them, and the 
result might well be a repetition on a vast scale of 
the abominations of the Congo State. If ever the 
League of Nations should attempt to create an in- 
ternational civil service, it will have to begin by 
training its officials from youth upwards in a com- 
mon school under a common discipline. One can 
imagine an International College for African Ad- 
ministrators devoted to anthropology, languages 
and practical studies, which would create this com- 
mon tradition. 

What the Catholic Church could do in the So- 
ciety of Jesus, the League could do if it had the 
will and the faith; but this international service 
would have to be based on an ideal of service as 
selfless as that of a missionary order. Such ex- 
periments lie in the future. For the present, the 
League will certainly solve its problem, as General 
Smuts and others have proposed, by naming some 
single Power as its mandatory, “‘ to administer or 
protect each of those territories, incapable of im- 
mediate self-government,’ which the war has 
brought to the Peace Conference for disposal. 
These territories are numerous, and stand on many 
diverse levels of culture. Some, like Georgia, need 
only a little help to make a start; others, like 
Armenia, Syria, Albania and Palestine, after some 
years of foreign guardianship, will be well able to 
govern themselves; Mesopotamia is a half-empty 
desert which must be peopled; the German African 
colonies, again, may never be able to stand alone. 
The mandate must vary with the circumstances. 

To those of us who confess a rooted distrust of 
imperialism and all its habits of thought, this new 
doctrine of the disinterested mandatory “ pro- 
tector’ seems painfully familiar. Every fresh 


essay in the exploitation of helpless races and their 
territories has been justified and disguised by a 
similar ideology. Slavery itself was defended as 
a means of educating and converting the black man. 
The corvée, forced labor, the labor tax, and the 
worst forms of indentured labor were, all of them, 
devised to teach the native “ the dignity of work.” 
Every capitalist who had to comfort the easy con- 
sciences of his shareholders in London or Brussels 
was capable of declaring that he regarded himself 
as a ‘“‘trustee’’ for the black man. That kind o! 
insincerity has made this whole affection of altru- 
ism nauseous to minds which would think clearly. 
A candid historian would admit that no imperial 
Power ever has taken territory from any motive 
save the pursuit of economic gain or strategica! 
security. None the less, it would be folly to deny 
that a sense of duty towards the native race does, 
when the conquest is completed, distinguish th« 
British civil servant in Africa or India, and some- 
times rises in him to heights of devotion and cour- 
age. It is precisely this curious dualism of acquisi- 
tiveness and duty which makes it desirable that the 
conception of the mandatory Power should be ex- 
amined, with candor but not with despairing 
cynicism. 

Let us begin by looking at the cynic’s case. “ The 
victors in this war,” the cynic might say, “ have 
been engaged in a deadly struggle with a great rival 
for the balance of power. It has been understood 
from the first that the stakes were the exploitable 
regions of the earth. From the early days of the 
war, when German businesses were broken up all 
round the African coast, down to the last phase, 
when German residents were named for expulsion 
from China, the object of excluding this rival from 
the world’s future trade was frankly confessed. 
The demand for heavy indemnities made assurance 
doubly sure. For decades to come, the enemy will 
have no capital to export, and will be fain to 
sell his share in such key enterprises as the Bag- 
dad railway. Early in the war, the chief Allies 
staked out their claims in the secret treaties. Great 
Britain, as the text ran, was to “ obtain’’ Meso- 
potamia, and France, Syria. Those who were be- 
hind the scenes know that long before the hour of 
victory, the financial syndicates had made their 
plans for railway building and the like, in the 
spheres which had yet to be conquered. In the last 
phase, it became necessary to camouflage these ar- 
rangements, in order to satisfy Mr. Wilson and 
to quiet the conscience of British Labor and French 
Socialism. The victors no longer “ obtained ” any- 
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thing. The weary Titans bowed their heads to 
their manifest destinies, and the Peace Conference 
(a name for their higher selves) persuaded them to 
accept the onerous task of administering these 
same territories as the ‘mandatories’ of the 
League. By a strange coincidence, the division of 
mandates chanced to follow the partitions of the 
secret treaties. Thus, by a happy economy of 
effort, it was unnecessary to disturb the arrange- 
ments already made by the syndicates to build rail- 
ways and to exploit oil-wells and mines. The 
League of Nations blessed these transactions and, 
comforted by an assurance of their disinterested 
purpose, phrased in the best Wilsonian prose, the 
syndicates got to work in Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Africa, on their oil-wells, their mines and their 
plantations.” 

Thus far the cynic. The task for the Paris Con- 
ference is to disappoint him. By what arrange- 
ments can his reading of the “ mandate’ doctrine 
be falsified ? 

(1) It is clear that the division of mandates will 
not escape criticism, if it follows the partitions of 
the secret treaties. Other Powers must be asso- 
ciated with this work. No one in Europe suspects 
the United States of territorial ambitions in the Old 
World; let her accept some of these mandates, 
preferably the most contentious of them. Again, 
there are neutrals like Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, which have adventurous populations, ad- 
vanced culture, high ethical standards and vigilant 
parliaments. It might be well to give to them some 
of the mandates which do not call for exertions be- 
yond their resources. If the distracted Baltic Prov- 
inces, for example, need some measure of protec- 
tion for five years to come, might not Sweden be 
their most natural helper? 

(2) The mandate must in every case be granted 
only for a term of years. Even if it is probable 
that it will have to be renewed, the title should be 
temporary, and at each renewal the League should 
examine the whole record of the work done, and 
should receive the evidence not merely of other im- 
perial Powers, but also of the subject population. 
Whether the League will ever, in fact, venture to 
terminate or transfer a mandate will depend on its 
success in rising above its own origin as an asso- 
ciation of victorious Allies. 

(3) Again, it is desirable, and even essential, 
that no mandate should be blank. In each case the 
task to be performed should be defined. The task 
of the Power which watches over Palestine must 
be to make “‘ a national home ”’ for the Jews. The 
task of the Power which protects Albania must be 
to nurture an Albanian nation capable of self-rule. 
The obvious mandatory in this last case is Italy. 
Yet everyone knows that her temptation, in this 
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land which at present does not support its own 
population, will be to colonize it with Italians. The 
terms of the mandate should be so drafted as to 
fortify the better elements in Italy who will resist 
such a design. 

(4) Another general condition needs no argu- 
ment to justify it. The beginnings of colonial mili- 
tarism must be averted in all these trustee areas. 
The mandatory must be forbidden to raise any 
native army beyond what may be needed for pur- 
poses of police. That ought indeed to be imposed 
upon all colonial Powers in Africa, and the whole 
of its tropical belt, and not merely the late German 
Colonies, should be treated as a “ trustee” region 
under the League. The appearance at Odessa of 
those two French Negro regiments sent to fight the 
Bolsheviks was a portent which should warn Labor. 
Capital is capable one day of calling in its black 
levies to redress the threatened balance of the 
classes in Europe. 

(5) Over many a wide field of government the 
League will set itself to define a minimum stand- 
ard of administration and legislation. Its commis- 
sions will draft some general charter for labor 
which will certainly protect the child, prohibit night 
work for women, suggest a normal working day, 
exclude certain processes of manufacture injurious 
to health, and possibly lay down the elements for 
the reckoning of a minimum wage. Much of the 
work of the League’s Labor Commission may at 
first take the form only of recommendations or sug- 
gestions, which backward states may disregard 
without incurring a penalty. It should, however, 
be iaid down that in any “ trustee ” area, a manda- 
tory of the League is under a strict obligation to 
give effect to all the recommendations of the 
League’s commissions. Much of this labor char- 
ter, one hopes, will be worked out with special 
reference to the backward continents. If it is good 
to have an international standard for application 
to Europe and North America, where the workers 
can protect themselves by combination and the use 
of the parliamentary vote, it is imperative to bring 
such a standard to bear on India, Japan and Africa, 
where the workers as a rule lacks both a trade 
union and a vote. A general prohibition of forced 
labor, stringent conditions as to indentured labor, 
and above all regulations which will preserve the 
African native’s right to his land and its produce 
—this special chapter must be added to any general 
charter of labor, and must be imposed as an obli- 
gation on every Power which receives an admin- 
istrative mandate from the League. 

(6) If the idea that the mandatory Power is a 
disinterested trustee means anything concrete, it 
plainly excludes any fiscal devices for purposes other 
than the raising of revenue. The markets of these 
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trustee areas must be open to the trade of the whole 
League, and the mandatory Power must renounce 
in them any favors or privileges for its own mer- 
chants. If this applies to imports, it bears even 
more imperatively on exports. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
recent device of a heavy export tax on the oil-bear- 
ing produce of the West African Colonies, payable 
only when this most important raw material is con- 
signed to ports outside the British empire, is the 
perfect type of what a disinterested mandatory 
must avoid. The raw material of all these 
“trustee ’’ areas must be at the disposal, without 
discrimination, of the industry of the whole civil- 
ized world, Allied, neutral and enemy alike. To 
revive the mercantilism of the eighteenth century 
with its lists of “enumerated articles’’ and its 
monopoly trading, is the crassest contradiction of 
the spirit of a League of Nations. 

(7) All this we might propose, all this we might 
carry out, and still our cynic would point out that 
the mandate might be made to cover the most ex- 
clusive capitalistic imperialism. In all “new” 
countries the big opportunities for profit are on a 
“concession ” basis. Give to a syndicate composed 
of subjects of the mandatory Power the exclusive 
rights of railway-building, mining, boring for oil, 
harbor-construction and irrigation, and it can well 
afford to allow traders of other nations to sell cot- 
ton shirts to its coolies. A tariff is unnecessary to 
exclude (say) German steel-rails, if the railway 
construction is in the hands of British or French 
financiers, themselves interested in steel production, 
who will buy only from themselves. Again, one 
need not trouble to tax exported oil-bearing nuts 
in order to starve the German market, if all the 
nuts are grown on plantations owned by British or 
Allied makers of soap and margarine. It is only 
a trickling stream of free trade that would ever 
flow to a dependency run on an exclusively na- 
tional system of concessions. The real crux of the 
mandate system lies here, and the Peace Con- 
ference or the League of Nations will need infinite 
wisdom and foresight if it is going to disappoint 
our cynic. 

Let us take a concrete case. A popular lecturer, 
himself in normal times a leading personality in 
Bagdad, made the startling statement the other 
day that the oil-wells of Mesopotamia are rich 
enough to pay the whole of the British war costs. 
That may be an exaggeration, or it may be based 
on an inflated price of oil, which will not be main- 
tained. Undoubtedly, however, this unworked oil 
is very rich. To whom should these riches belong? 
To the capitalists who will bring to Mosul some 
machinery and some organizing power? To the 
labor white and colored, which will be attracted 
to the spot? To the present population of Meso- 
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potamia, ignorant, inert and few in numbers? To 
the busy immigrant population which will come 
from India or from China? To the British em- 
pire, whose arms won possession of this territory ? 
To all the peoples and armies, whose sacrifices and 
sufferings have made internationalism a fact? To 
the League of Nations which will claim supremacy 
over this territory though it may name the British 
empire as its mandatory? 

Wealth of this kind is clearly an unearned value, 
which cannot be wholly claimed by any syndicate 
that may be allowed to exploit it. The Indian 
sepoy and the British Tommy, not to mention the 
civil administrator, did more to make this potential 
wealth available than any financier or engineer will 
do, and their efforts would have been in vain had 
not French and American armies won the day on 
the western front. One may dispute over the idea] 
use of this wealth. Should it go to lower the price 
of oil to the consumer, the world over? Should 
it be a fund to build up between the rivers a new 
Babylonian civilization? Should it rather aid the 
poorer agricultural and pastoral regions of Tur- 
key? Should it extinguish war debt, repair devasta- 
tion or supply the League with revenue for inter- 
national purposes? Any of these uses might be 
defended. What would be indefensible would be 
that it should be appropriated as a tribute by the 
British empire, or still worse, that some syndicate 
of British financiers should annex it as their private 
gain. 

This problem has several distinct aspects. One 
wants to provide (1) against the robbery of the 
native population; (2) against the levying of 
tribute by the mandatory state; (3) against exces- 
sive profits for private syndicates, and (4) against 
the exclusion of the enterprise of other nations from 
these “ trustee” areas. One may say, alternatively, 
in the lawyers’ phrase, that the private concession- 
aire ought not to exploit these regions at all, and 
that, if he does so, the enterprise of the manda- 
tory Power should enjoy no special favor. No one 
will believe in the theory of the disinterested 
trustee, if the financiers of his ruling class 
monopolize in his ward’s estate all the profits of 
capitalist enterprise. The problem must be stated, 
though for my part I am not sure that there is a 
solution which public opinion either in America or 
in France or in Britain would tolerate as yet. The 
plantation system ought to be combated and can be 
avoided, if native cultivators or peasant immi- 
grants are helped to raise, by their own free but 
organized work, the vegetable produce of the coun- 
try. The way of escape from the “ concession ”’ 
system in the case of railways, mines and oil-wells, 
is through direct state ownership and management. 
If that is out of the question, then we might con- 
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sider whether in these trustee areas the League of 
Nations could impose some international super-tax 
on the profits of foreign enterprise, to be collected, 
of course, by the mandatory Power. 

Could we impose the rule that all profits on 
foreign concessionaire enterprises in trustee areas 
should be limited by taxation to a maximum of 
(say) 6 or 7 per cent. (allowing for an average 
of good and bad years) on the bona-fide working 
capital? In most cases the whole yield of this 
tax would go to the trustee area: in no case ought 
it to go to the treasury of the mandatory Power: 
in cases of exceptional natural wealth a proportion 
of it should go to an international fund. The 
mechanism of such an arrangement would not be 
easy to devise, and those of us who regard the 
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whole concession system as the negation of any dis- 
interested ideal in overseas administration are 
under no obligation to devise it. Our duty is rather 
to point out that if mandatory Powers proceed to 
give away rich opportunities of profit in trustee 
areas to syndicates of their own subjects, if these 
syndicates exploit native labor under semi-servile 
conditions, if the raw materials are reserved to 
aggrandize the home-industry of these Powers, 
then the old epic of war and plunder, the old rela- 
tion of force and gain, will merely have entered 
on a new phase, the more odious because it will be 
disguised by the profession of a higher interna- 
tional morality. 
H. N. BRAILSForD. 
London. 


Mr. Heney and Mr. Hoover 


R. HENEY has made a serious charge 
against Mr. Hoover, and it needs to be 
seriously examined. The first part of it is: 

“Swift and Company packed the Food Ad- 
ministration in its own interests.’ Those are Mr. 
Heney’s words. He says “ packed.”’ Let us ob- 
serve his justification. 

In the Food Administration there were several 
hundred positions of executive responsibility. The 
number of Swift-and-Company men in the Food 
Administration was, at its highest total, four. The 
word “ packed” must be said to have been a bit 
extreme. 

But Mr. Heney says that these four men were 
very powerful. He says that one of them—DMr. 
Heyl—“ directed the regulation and fixed the 
prices of canned goods.” And he says that another 
of them—Mr. Priebe—was “ in charge of fixing 
prices and regulations for poultry.”’ 

The fact is that not one of the four was in a 
position in which he could make regulations, or fix 
prices, or in any other way invent or confirm any 
general principle of conduct on behalf of the Food 
Administration, in any of its activities. The gen- 
eral principles of the Food Administration, includ- 
ing “ regulations” and including “ prices,’’ were 
established (under Mr. Hoover's eye and after his 
sanction) by the “ Rules Committee.”’ Not one of 
the Swift four was a member of the “ Rules Com- 
mittee.” In order to be a member of the “ Rules 
Committee,” you had to be the head of a “ Divi- 
sion.” Not one of the Swift four was high enough 
up in the Food Administration to be the head of 
a “ Division.” Not one of them was in charge of 
policy. All four were engaged simply to give 
their technical experience and their technical skill 


to the Food Administration in the technical execu- 
tion of policy. 

1: Mr. Heyl was engaged to “ follow up” the 
orders placed for canned goods on behalf of the 
United States armed forces and on behalf of the 
Allies and to see to it that those orders, placed by 
other men, at prices fixed by other men, were de- 
livered and shipped. 2: Mr. Collins had duties 
identical with Mr. Heyl’s. 3: Mr. Brooks was en- 
gaged to deal with problems of traffic, being him- 
self a trafic man, in the Food Administration's 
Transportation Division. 4: Mr. Priebe was en- 
gaged to execute the policy of the Food Administra- 
tion with regard to poultry in the Division of 
Perishables. 

Certain Republican Senators are scandalized if 
Mr. Garfield for a time refrains from using techni- 
cal coal men to carry out our policies in coal. Cer- 
tain Republican Senators are scandalized if Mr. 
Hoover for a time insists on using technical meat 
men to carry out our policies in meat. The ad- 
ministration’s one chance of escaping public censure 
for its administrative mistakes is that the Republi- 
can party seems to be equally dissatisfied with its 
mistakes and with its merits. 

Three of the Swift four—Mr. Heyl and Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Brooks—left the Food Admin- 
istration early in 1918. They are not charged by 
Heney with any fault except the fault of being pres- 
ent. That is, they are not charged with having 
actually done anything, or with having actually at- 
tempted anything, for the promotion of the special 
interests of Swift and Company or of any other 
packing company. The fourth—Mr. Priebe—re- 
mained. Against him Mr. Heney charges two 
faults. 
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First: In 1917 Mr. Priebe issued an order re- 
quiring all cold-storage poultry to be out of cold- 
storage and into the market by certain dates. In 
this way he hurt the small dealers in poultry and 
he helped Swift and Company. The proof that 
Swift and Company was helped is not forthcoming. 
No special favor to Swift and Company, by the 
Food Administration, in the rules of the operation 
of the poultry market, is disclosed or is even 
asserted. And the proper question isnot: “ Dida 
certain firm profit by a certain order?” The proper 
question is: ‘“‘ Was it for the general benefit of the 
public that the order should be issued?” In this 
case, for instance: ‘* Was it for the general benefit 
of the public that cold-storage poultry should be 
out of cold storage by the certain dates in the order 
named?” 

It is a question highly technical. The precise 
length of time during which a bird may lie in storage 
without becoming a nuisance is endlessly debatable 
or, at any rate, is endlessly debated. One thing, 
though, is sure. The Food Administration’s order 
was less drastic than the legislation of certain states. 
The poultry in issue had been stored previous to 
February 1, 1917. The Food Administration’s final 
order provided that thirty per cent of it should 
be out of storage by December 31st, another 30 
per cent by January 31st, and the rest by February 
28th. But in January and in February certain 
dealers were being prosecuted by certain states for 
not getting their poultry out of storage sooner. It 
would seem that Senators who do not care to criti- 
cize Mr. Hoover for moving our poultry too 
rapidly may well criticize him for moving it too 
slowly. 

Surely this first charge against Mr. Priebe is 
not impressive in its importance, particularly in 
view of a circumstance about to be mentioned in 
connection with the second charge. 

Second: Mr. Priebe issued an order forbidding 
loans on stored poultry beyond seventy per cent 
of their value. Two facts arise in reply, the first 
incidental, the other essential. 

The incidental one is that the order was not is- 
sued by Mr. Priebe. It did not come from the 
Poultry Section. It came from a totally different 
section of the Division of Perishables—the Cold- 
Storage Section. And it was recommended to the 
Cold-Storage Section by the voice of the whole 
trade—by the Advisory Committee of the Cold- 
Storage Warehousemen. And it passed from the 
desk of the head of the Cold-Storage Section to the 
desk of the head of the Division of Perishables; 
and Mr. Priebe had no more executive responsi- 
bility for it than Mr. Heney. That is the incidental 
fact. 

The essential one is that the head of the Division 
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of Perishables was Mr. Powell, the same Mr. 
Powell who won his fame in this country through 
the organization of the fruit-growers of California. 
A man more remote from the special interests of 
the middlemen in packed products could hardly 
have been selected. Mr. Hoover selected him and 
put him in charge of the Division of Perishables 
and of all its sections and of Mr. Priebe. 

That circumstance, that essential fact, is the’ one 
that makes it really very difficult for the inquiring 
onlooker to believe that Mr. Priebe led a life of 
unchecked crime in the Division of Perishables on 
behalf of Swift and Company or on behalf of any 
other company of middlemen magnates. 

Such was the extent to which Swift and Company 
“packed” the Food Administration with its em- 
ployees. The California fruit-growers “ packed" 
it superiorly. And Mr. Heney will hardly say 
that the California fruit-growers “ packed” it 
at all. 

But Mr. Heney goes on. He goes on to the 
subject of the profits of the packers. This is the 
second part of his charge against Mr. Hoover. 
Mr. Hoover allowed the packers to make too much 
money. And he paved the way to that end by ap- 
pointing Mr. Cotton to be the first head of the 
Division of Meats. 

Mr. Cotton, as Mr. Heney sees him, must be 
pro-packer. Follow Mr. Heney closely. Mr. 
Cotton was once a law-partner of Mr. Cravath. 
Mr. Cravath afterwards took part in an enterprise 
of financial reorganization in the packing industry. 
Mr. Cotton was subsequently a partner of Mr. 
Spooner. Mr. Spooner gave legal advice to the 
late Mr. Harriman. Mr. Harriman gave business 
continually to Kuhn, Loeb and Company. And 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company afterwards took part 
in an enterprise of financial reorganization in the 
packing industry. You see. 

By this method one could prove Woodrow Wil- 
son pro-Republican. He was a close political part- 
ner of Colonel George Harvey, who urges the 
country every week to destroy the Democratic 
administration. 

The human personal fact about Mr. Cotton, 
known to everybody that knows him, is that he is 
not pro-packer. Mr. Heney quotes a certain saying 
from him. Mr. Cotton said—and he said it to 
Mr. Heney himself—that the profits of the packers 
in 1917 [the year before the Food Administration 
took hold] were “ scandalous.” And that remark 
is the exact measure of Mr. Cotton’s disposition 
to soft-soap the public estimate and the public treat- 
ment of the packing people. 

But, says Mr. Heney, “the regulation of the 
packers by Mr. Cotton was a joke.” 

There we come really to alleged important fact. 
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There we come to respectable argument. The 
Food Administration did certain things about pack- 
ers’ profits. Mr. Heney apparently would have 
done other things. He has his right. But what 
were the things that the Food Administration did? 

It started by holding that the Food Law gave 
it no right to limit the packers’ profits on non-food 
products. This holding certainly was natural. To 
most minds, examining the Food Law, and examin- 
ing the President’s delegation of authority under 
that law, it was inevitable. But to any mind it was 
natural. A Food Administrator, in the midst of 
a war, has enough to do without dealing with things 
inedible. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Cotton and Mr. 
Cotton’s successor—Mr. Snyder—determined to 
confine themselves, in the matter of packers’ profits, 
to profits on foods. 

But what would be the standard? Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Cotton and Mr. Snyder chose the standard 
of custom. Mr. Heney would apparently choose 
the standard of right. But he was not responsible 
for getting food out of the food-machine of Amer- 
ica to the western front and to every front where 
supreme right was fighting supreme wrong. He 
could sit back and think about social progress. Mr. 
Hoover had to think about military physical life 
and death. He found a meat trust. He did not 
make it. Congress made it. The Department of 
Justice made it. Mr. Wilson made it. We all 
made it, by permitting it. It was not the business 
of Mr. Hoover to do a social revolution and lick 
the Hun simultaneously. He took our social insti- 
tutions as he found them. And he gave to those 
social institutions their customary functions and 
their customary incomes. 

What income did he give to the meat trust? 
Nine per cent on its investment. And what was 
the custom? Mr. Heney furnishes the answer. 
He said to the Senate Committee on Agriculture: 

‘* My information, from the expert book-keepers, 
is that Swift and Company’s profits—and I think 
Armour’s too—on the commodities in the class 
limited to nine per cent, were in 1917 nine and 
one-tenths per cent.”’ 

In 1917, before the Food Administration took 
hold, they were nine and one-tenths per cent. In 
1918, during Food Administration control, they 
were, by Food Administration order, nine per cent. 
And the Federal Trade Commission, independent 
of Mr. Hoover and hostile to Mr. Hoover, was 
entrusted with the enforcement of the order. 

If this was favoritism, it was favoritism to ex- 
istence and to custom and to sense and to the war. 
The food-machine, as it was, intact, was necessary 
to the war. Mr. Hoover fought the war. He 


left the revolution of right to Mr. Heney and to 
the rest of us after the wr. It will come. And 
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Mr. Heney will doubtless bear his part in it bril- 
liantly. But he would not dim that part—he would 
merely soften and diffuse and extend it—if he could 
learn to mark the difference between a worm which 
is eating dirt and a giant who is making dirt into a 
world-retaining-wall and a world-battering-ram. 
WILLIAM Harp. 


Lowell in His Times 


N Lowell’s Fable for Critics, written when he 

was twenty-nine years old, there is no mention 
of his exact contemporary, Whitman. Whitman 
was unknown; Lowell was already in full stride. 
He was ten years out of college, qualified to prac- 
tice law, a welcome contributor to the annuals and 
monthlies, and author of the much-quoted Present 
Crisis, The Vision of Sir Launfal, and the Mexican 
War Biglow Papers. The Fable is clever, but not 
too cléver, fair in its judgments and sane in its 
selection of fellow-writers; and the best reason 
for its non-mention of the Brooklyn poet is that 
Leaves of Grass did not appear till 1855, seven 
years later. At that time, when Whitman was dis- 
tinguished chiefly by abuse and contempt, Lowell 
had become a Harvard professor, was a member 
of the very choice Saturday Club, and was on the 
eve of accepting the initial editorship of The At- 
lantic. Now, in their common centennial year, we 
regard the tardy and eccentric Whitman in the light 
of current developments; but we estimate the timely 
and centripetal Lowell almost wholly with refer- 
ence to his own generation. 

Lowell was a cultivated and conscientious citizen. 
He seems to have been happily free from both the 
provincial narrowness and the priggishness with 
which it is a current fashion to charge the New 
Englander. His habit of regarding national issues 
from a national point of view liberated him from 
the ordinary local prejudices. Witness Mr. 
Howells on their first conversation: ‘ He did not 
say now, nor at any other times during the many 
years I knew him, any of those slighting things of 
the West, which I had so often to suffer from 
eastern people, but suffered me to praise it all | 
would.” And his wide reading of foreign literature 
gave keys to understanding the peoples among 
whom he travelled. His comments from Rome 
furnish an interesting contrast with Emerson's. The 
reaction of the Concord philosopher was almost 
wholly personal. Lowell’s was thoroughly na- 
tional: “Surely the American (and I feel myself 
more intensely American every day) is last of all 
at home among ruins—but he is at home in Rome 
. . . Our art, our literature, are, as theirs, in some 
sort exotics; but our genius for politics, for law, 
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and, above all, for colonization, our instinct for 
aggrandizement and for trade, are all Roman. I 
believe we are laying the basis of a more enduring 
power and prosperity, and that we shall not pass 
away until we have stamped ourselves upon the 
whole western hemisphere.” 

Belles lettres never quite completed the conquest 
of the editor-professor. An unpremeditated bit 
in one of his letters shows how his mind reverted 
to the excitement of politics on the verge of the 
war. It is in a fragment of burlesque on the type 
of love story submitted daily to The Atlantic: 
““ Meanwhile the elder of the two, a stern-featured 
man of forty winters, played with the hilt of his 
dagger, half drawing and then sheathing again the 
Damascus blade, thin as the eloquence of Everett 
and elastic as the conscience of Cass.”” From 1858 
to 1866 he printed some sixteen vigorous and sub- 
stantial political articles, besides many shorter notes 
and reviews, and during the latter four years re- 
sumed the Biglow Papers, repeating and Building 
upon his original success. The aggressive fighting 
spirit which he carried into the discussion of definite 
men and measures did not blind him to the perma- 
nent values of the matters in dispute, so that his 
contentions were limited to the Civil War only in 
the facts he cited, applying to any war in the prin- 
ciples on which he based them. ‘Thus in Mason 
and Slidell, a Yankee Idyll the Concord Bridge 
and Bunker Hill Monument, endowed with speech, 
bring the spirit of the Revolution to a Civil War 
issue, and utter between them the main arguments 
invoked during the world war of fifty years later. 
They anticipate what we have been saying for and 
against military preparedness, international jealou- 
sies, the changes dictated in international law by 
the progress of invention, the appeals to a national 
hatred, and to a tribal or national God, the vicious- 
ness of an indeterminate peace, and the essential 
values of democracy. They are admirably cortem- 
porary, though quite unprophetic. 

From the ordeal by battle Lowell rose to a 
broader and nobler serenity. He balanced the 
essay on The Rebellion: its Causes and Conse- 
quences with the Harvard Commemoration Ode; 
and the next prose volumes, Among My Books 
and My Study Windows, with the Three Memorial 
Poems and the odes on Agassiz and the Concord 
Centennial. In all the poems he turned to the 
past, now that the struggle was over, for some 
evidences of strength and beauty in American life, 
and some promise for its future; and in the literary 
essays he looked beyond nationalism to the perma- 
nent and universal values in the arts. The claims 
of politics were still pressed upon him, however, 
and at one time so urgently that he had to insist 
in his refusal to run for Congress. 
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Finally in 1877 he entered on his eight years of 
most direct service to the country as Minister to 
Spain and to England. Few men in America could 
have equaled him in his qualifications for the 
Spanish mission. He was completely versed in the 
language and the literature; and temperamentally 
there was much in him to respond to the national 
character. He wrote to Mr. Putnam, “I like the 
Spaniards very well as far as I know them, and 
have an instinctive sympathy with their want of 
aptitude for business”; and to Professor Child, 
“There is something Oriental in my own nature 
which sympathizes with this ‘ let her slide’ temper 
of the hidalgos.” Both of which statements should 
be taken as partly true to the letter, and as partly 
indicative of the adjustability which distinguishes 
the American from the Englishman. 

The most compact tribute to his five and a half 
years at the Court of St. James is the Londoner's 
comment that he found the Britons all strangers 
and left them all cousins. Lowell was one of the 
two extreme types of American whom Victorian 
England chose to like and admire. One, of the 
Mark Twain—Joaquin Miller sort, was free and 
easy, smacking of the wild West, completely in con- 
trast with the English gentleman; the other, in the 
persons of men like Longfellow and Norton was 
the nearest American approach to cultivated John 
Bull. In diplomatic circles Lowell’s tact always 
alleviated his firmness, even leading to criticism 
from home because he never blustered nor defied. 
And in his appearances as representative of the 
United States on all manner of social occasions, he 
charmed his hosts by the grace and pertinence of 
his extempore speech. ‘“ He was pithy without 
baldness and full without prolixity. He never said 
too much, nor said what he had to say with too 
much gravity. His manner, in short, was perfec- 
tion; but the real substance that his felicity of pres- 
entation clothed counted for still more. . . . And 
in England his unexampled popularity was very 
largely due to this gift.”’ 

Thus the outstanding feature of Lowell’s career 
is that he was a poet in action. His first and last 
volumes were lyrics. In the forty-seven years be- 
tween their issues he was always the artist. He 
brought his emotional fervor and his sense of phrase 
to his essays, addresses and occasional poems, and 
to his pursuit of scholarship. His natural first 
interests were in the printed page and in the wield- 
ing of the pen; measured by weeks and months, 
his life was largely lived in retirement; but the 
step from reading and wrifing to gctive citizenship 
was an easy one, and in the. world of action he 
seemed to make few waste s. What he did, 
not only counted in itsel riched his mind 
as much as what he read. “And back of all the 
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activity certain inherent qualities contributed to his 
effectiveness. He was a representative man and 
spokesman. He had the journalistic gift of say- 
ing excellently what others were on the verge of 
believing. He did little thinking that was original, 
but much that was independent, and as a sane radi- 
cal he was sure of the hearing he deserved. He 
was clever and charming with a glint of errant 
unexpectedness, which was ingratiating even when 
it was far-fetched or even wantonly malapropos. 
His quips are like the gifts and favors of old-time 
children’s parties—hidden all over the house, and 
just as likely to defy search as to turn up in a nap- 
kin, or in the umbrella of a departing guest. 

Behind all, Lowell was prevailingly American 
in the combined confidence in democracy and fear 
for it that belonged to his group in his generation. 
From 1820 on, Irving, Cooper, Bryant and their 
followers had protested more and frequently at the 
certain condescension in foreigners to which Lowell 
addressed himself in his essay of 1869. Yet all 
these men, representing the culture of the nation, 
encouraged this condescension by evidently expect- 
ing it. Lowell with the rest, though loyal, was 
always apologetic, always hoping to gain confi- 
dence in his countrymen. So on the evening which 
gave rise to the Condescension essay, “ ‘ One might 
be worse off than even in America,’ I thought. . . 
‘A country without traditions, without ennobling 
associations, a scramble of parvenus, with a hor- 
rible consciousness of shoddy running through 
politics, manners, art, literature, nay, religion it- 
self.’ 

Of course he only half meant it, and said 
it in order to half deny it; but he was always 
talking, speaking and thinking in this vein. The 
address on Democracy of 1888—nearly twenty 
years later—need not be gravely cited as proof of 
Lowell’s belief in government by the people; it is 
only the final iteration of what he had been con- 
tinually asserting. Yet, after his usual leisurely 
introduction, he approached the subject with the 
smile of half apology that had become a habit to 
him: “I shall address myself to a single point 
only in the long list of offences of which we are 
more or less gravely accused, because that really 
includes all the rest.” It crops out in the “ Thor- 
eau’’ essay anent Emerson: “If it was ever 
questionable whether democracy could develop a 
gentleman, the problem has been affirmatively 
solved at last.”; and in the “Lincoln”’ essay: 
“Mr. Lincoln has also been reproached with 
Americanism by some not unfriendly British critics ; 
but with all deference, we cannot say that we like 
him any the worse for it.” In the ode on Agassiz, 
Lowell heaved a sigh of relief that the great nat- 
uralist had been willing to put up with New Eng- 
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land conditions; and even in the Commemoration 
ode he broke out suddenly with, 





Who now shall sneer? 

Who dare again to say we trace 

Our lines to a plebeian race? 
The point is not in the least that Lowell did not 
believe in democracy; every deprecatory remark 
of this sort was prefatory to a fresh defense of it. 
The point is that, as with a quarrel, it takes two 
to make a condescension, and that Lowell did his 
part. It is difficult to imagine the young foreigner 
of “German-silver aristocracy” condescending 
with success to Lincoln or Emerson, or to Mark 
Twain or Whitman. 
In his patriotism Lowell was uncomfortably 
thin-skinned. His consciousness of American brag 
and foreign criticism made him try to offset one 
and forestall the other by habitual understatement; 
but he did not stop with this. Constructively he 
let Hosea Biglow put the case in a nut-shell: 


Ef we're agoin’ to prove we be growed up, 
*T wun’t be by barkin’ like a tarrier pup, 
But turnin’ to an’ makin’ things as good 
Ez wut we're ollers braggin’ that we could. 





Percy H. Boynton. 





The English Strikes 


FTER the war, said the cynics, the revolu- 

tions. In England we have no revolutions, 
but the expected strikes have begun. The whole 
of the industrial world is afflicted by an acute 
malaise, a nervous irritability which has shown it- 
self not only in a widespread strike movement, but 
in symptoms of discontent which are varied, con- 
fused, and depend on no single logical principle. 
It is at the moment impossible to say where or 
when the movement will stop. Its most notable 
manifestation is the demand for a reduction in the 
working hours without any reduction in the wages 
paid. Among the engineers and shipwrights of 
the Clyde the demand is for a week of forty 
hours in place of the forty-seven to which the 
engineers agreed at a London conference only a 
few days ago. In Belfast, on the other hand, the 
strikers are demanding a forty-four hours’ week. 
In Manchester the dockers came out for a short 
time in order to protest against the employment of 
a non-union man. In Nottingham the miners 
struck in order to protest against men who had 
recently entered the mines being dismissed in order 
to make room for men newly demobilized; they 
objected not to the soldiers coming back, but only 
to other men being discharged to make room for 
them. In Yorkshire, on the other hand, the dispute 
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was over the trivial question of a twenty minutes’ 
interval for breakfast, and whether all the men 
should be allowed to take it together or should 
take it according to the usual and most convenient 
custom in large business concerns, in relays. The 
men were for taking it all together and they had 
their way. The London police, encouraged by the 
complete success of their strike a few weeks ago, 
threatened to come out again because of the dis- 
missal of certain railway policemen and the re- 
fusal of the authorities to recognize their union. 
So many and various are the grounds of industrial 
dispute in England at this moment. 

The causes of this present malaise—for it is 
really an infection of the blood in the industrial 
system which will out somewhere and somehow— 
are complex. The movement for shorter hours 
and a greater share of control in industry was 
gathering way before the war broke out. The 
war arrested but did not suppress it. The eco- 
nomic aims of the working classes—like the re- 
strictive rules of the trade-unions—were largely 
put aside while all energies were concentrated on 
the war. Now that binding power has been sud- 
denly removed and every man is free to think of 
his own interests and those of his class. The 
energies which he had concentrated are inevitably 
dispersed in various directions. It is not only labor 
that is affected in this way. On the highest plane 
we may see the same process at work among the 
Allies, some or all of whom, released from the 
pressure and tension of the struggle for a common 
end, are irresistibly drawn towards their individual 
interests. The “ strikes’? among the troops on 
leave are a symptom of the same relaxation of will 
and dispersal of effort after concentration, and we 
might find yet a further instance in the immediate 
revival of sports and games of all kinds which has 
followed the ending of the war. The soil was ripe 
for the growth of a crop of industrial discontents. 

The seed sown before 1914 was multiplied by 
the experience of the war. Labor, which gave up 
much on the call of the country, has seen large 
fortunes made out of the profits of the war. It is 
quite true, of course, that the great bulk of the 
gross profits made was appropriated by the state 
under the Excess Profits Tax, and that, on the 
other hand, a considerable part of the working 
classes greatly increased their wages during the 
war. But against increase of wages must be set 
the enormous increase in the cost of living, and 
there is no doubt that labor has been vastly im- 
pressed by the war profits of the great firms. At 
the same time the experience of working men has 
been that if they want improvement in wages and 
general conditions of work, their best plan is to 
go on strike and not only to strike but to “ down- 
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tools ’’ and give the employer no time to do any- 
thing but surrender. All through the war the story 
has been the same. Grievances have been put for- 
ward, but the settlement has been postponed week 
after week until at last the men, weary of the delay, 
have struck work and in a few days or even hours 
secured their object. They have become sceptica! 
of the value of constitutional action, contemptuous 
of Parliament, of the ineffectual labor members 
who are supposed to represent them and of their 
own trade-union authorities who, in their opinion 
have been not so much leaders as a drag on th: 
wheel of economic progress. 

At bottom the present movement is definitely « 
revolt against the hitherto accepted methods. |: 
substitutes “ direct action” and the popular repre- 
sentation of the shop stewards for the conven- 
tional processes of the trade union and parliamen- 
tary machine. The dependence of society upon 
industry has been realized, and it is to be exploited 
both to redress admitted grievances and to secur« 
aims of which labor itself is as yet only partiall; 
aware. Society depends on the police-force, a semi- 
military body, for its security, and therefore the 
police threaten to deprive society of its security 
until their demands are conceded. Society depends 
for its existence upon the miners or the transport 
men or the engineers and all the allied trades; 
here again is a magnificent weapon for wresting 
from the needs of the whole community the con- 
cessions which labor, or it may be only a section 
of it, demands. The Belfast strike, which is in 
progress at the time of writing, illustrates th« 
method. Beginning with the engineers and ship- 
wrights, it soon involved the gas and electricity 
workers, and in a few hours’ time Belfast went 
without its light except in so far as the strikers 
committee chose to relax its prohibition. When, 
a few weeks ago, the management of the Albert 
Hall in London refused to let the hall for a Social- 
ist meeting lest “ revolutionary” speeches might 
be made, the electrical trade union cut off the sup- 
ply of light and the management surrendered. Mr. 
Havelock Wilson and his super-patriotic seamen 
have been applying the same principle when they 
refused to carry to the Continent this or that 
Socialist leader, M. Huysmans or Mr. Henderson, 
of whose internationalist policy they disapproved. 
One and all they cry to society, ‘‘ We are indispen- 
sable to you and you must do our bidding.” 

This is a question of method; there is also the 
question of aims. What are the motives of the 
new demand for shorter working hours? In the 
main they are wholly creditable to those who make 
it. Labor is faced with a likelihood in the near 
future of widespread unemployment. Men are 
being discharged from industry in order to make 
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room for men in the army and even the demobil- 
ized soldiers cannot be absorbed all at once. In- 
dustry, damped by the sudden cessation of the 
war, is not reviving quickly. The period of transi- 
tion is more difficult, the confusion and uncertainty 
of commercial conditions more acute than had 
been expected. Labor, conscious of its growing 
solidarity, is discovering in a general reduction of 
hours a means of spreading employment over a 
larger mass of men. Wages, of course, must not 
be diminished. If that means, as it does, a largely 
increased wages cost, that is the affair of the em- 
ployer. If he complains that he will make a loss, 
labor retorts that he has been accumulating profits 
and can afford the change. If the economist points 
out that increased wages mean greater cost of pro- 
duction and an increase in the cost of living, labor 
is content to insist on its increased wages and to 
take the chance of rising prices. 

Fundamentally, there is something deeper at 
work than the desire of labor to stand together 
and restrict unemployment. The pressure for 
shorter hours and higher wages proceeds from 
the desire of the working man not merely to exist 
but to live. He has worked long and late during 
the war; he has given up many of the cherished 
rules and regulations by which he had hedged 
round production and safeguarded his own in- 
terests; he has suffered often under bad housing 
conditions; he has gone short of his cherished 
beer, of which there has been little and that little 
bad. Excess has always its reaction, and the war 
has kindled in him the desire for easier conditions 
of life. In itself this is a sound impulse, and if it 
is now translated into action by methods which are 
arbitrary, confused and intolerant, much of the 
blame falls on capital and the state. 

There is one thing which neither capitalists nor 
state authorities, with rare exceptions, are capable 
of doing, whether in the public services or private 
industry. They cannot or will not enter into the 
mind of labor sympathetically in order to discover 
what ideas are fermenting there, what are its aims 
and desires, and to concede freely and betimes what 
they are in fact prepared to concede when pressure 
is put upon them. It is indisputable that in many 
cases the demands of the wage-classes—to use the 
most comprehensive term—have been quite reason- 
able and that the employers, state and private, 
have recognized them to be so. But there has 
been no spontaneous concession; everything is 


postponed to the stage of the threat and the in- 
cipient strike, so that the concession of a reasonable 
demand takes on the appearance of a surrender 
on the one side and a triumph on the other. Even 
when the state has devised a machinery of co- 
operation between labor and capital in the shape 
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of the vaunted Whitley councils, it is dilatory in the 
last degree in putting it in operation. Homo 
homini lupus. With all our elaborate organization 
of labor and capital, it looks like coming to that 
at the finish. 

To these aims of labor we must add another. 
It is the purpose of the working classes to secure 
a share in the control of their own production, in 
the management of industry. The bulk of them 
are not as yet clearly conscious of it, but the ten- 
dency is unmistakable and the advanced men, the 
shop stewards who are organizing the movement 
among the engineers and on the railways, have 
perfectly clear ideas of what they want. Early 
in the war, when Mr. Lloyd George went to Glas- 
gow and the Socialist Forward was suppressed for 
giving an account of the conversation between him 
and the workmen, he was bluntly told that they 
demanded a share in the management of the 
“shops ” and he answered that it was impossible. 
Impossible is a word which is not at present to be 
found in the dictionary of the shop stewards and 
the men they represent. 

It is reasonable that employers should every- 
where complain of the methods now being used 
against them. How, they say, can any settlement 
be made when the demands of the men grow and 
change from week to week and almost from day 
to day, when agreements are not respected, when 
the men repudiate their own leaders, when demands 
travel from trade to trade by the same “ sympa- 
thy” which accounts for so much of the rise in 
prices? It is reasonable, and yet such a complaint 
is superficial. These confused and distracted 
methods of labor are the symptoms of a moral 
restlessness which seeks satisfaction without know- 
ing clearly how to get it. Labor lacks unity, though 
it is acquiring it. It is sick of the old organs to 
which it had looked for leadership and it has not 
yet acquired new ones. Its aims, conscious or un- 
conscious, are such as has been suggested: the 
right to maintain a fuller and more decent life, not 
merely to produce but to have a greater share in 
the fruits and control of production. The state 
and capital, if they were wise, would concentrate 
their attention on these essential causes of discon- 
tent rather than on their secondary symptoms. 

But the prospects are not hopeful. Capital, 
some say, is spoiling for a fight. Since it must 
come, say others, it may as well come soon. Be- 
fore the aims of labor are satisfied, privilege and 
profit will certainly be curtailed and the experi- 
ence of recent years does not suggest that those 
who hold these things will give them up without 
a long and bitter struggle. Peace reigns and war 


begins. 
. W. P. Crozier. 
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Soap and Water and the 
Immigrant 


HAT I so greatly feared, happened! Miss White- 

side, the dean of our college, withheld my diploma. 
When I came to her office, and asked her why she did not 
pass me, she said that she could not recommend me as a 
teacher because of my personal appearance. 

She told me that my skin looked oily, my hair unkempr, 
and my fingernails sadly neglected. She told me that I 
was utterly unmindful of the little niceties of the well! 
groomed lady. She pointed out that my collar did not set 
evenly, my belt was awry, and there was a lack of fresh- 
ness in my dress. And she ended with: “ Soap and water 
are cheap. Anyone can be clean.” 

In those four years while I was under her supervision, I 
was always timid and diffident. I shrank and trembled 
when I had to come near her. When I had to say some- 
thing to her, I mumbled and stuttered, and grew red and 
white in the face with fear. 

Every time I had to come to the dean’s office for a 
private conference, I prepared for the ordeal of her cold 
scrutiny, as a patient prepares for a surgical operation. I 
watched her gimlet eyes searching for a stray pin, for a 
spot on my dress, for my unpolished shoes, for my uncared- 
for fingernails, as one strapped on the operating table 
watches the surgeon approaching with his tray of sterilized 
knives. 

She never looked into my eyes. She never perceived 
that I had a soul. She did not see how I longed for beauty 
and cleanliness. How I strained and struggled to lift 
myself from the dead toil and exhaustion that weighed me 
down. She could see nothing in people like me, except 
the dirt and the stains on the outside. 

But this last time when she threatened to withhold my 
diploma, because of my appearance, this last time when 
she reminded me that “ Soap and water are cheap. Anyone 
can be clean,” this last time, something burst within me. 

I felt the suppressed wrath of all the unwashed of the 
earth break loose within me. My eyes blazed fire. I 
didn’t care for myself, nor the dean, nor the whole laundered 
world. I had suffered the cruelty of their cleanliness, and 
the tyranny of their culture to the breaking point. I was 
too frenzied to know what I said or did. But I saw clean, 
immaculate, spotless Miss Whiteside, shrivel and tremble 
and cower before me, as I had shrivelled and trembled and 
cowered before her for so many years. 

Why did she give me my diploma? Was it pity? Or 
can it be that in my outburst of fury, at the climax of 
indignities that I had suffered, the barriers broke, and she 
saw into the world below from where I came? 

Miss Whiteside had no particular reason for hounding 
and persecuting me. Personally, she didn’t give a hang if 
I was clean or dirty. She was merely one of the agents 
of clean society, delegated to judge who is fit and who is 
unfit to teach. 

While they condemned me as unfit to be a teacher, be- 


cause of my appearance, I was slaving to keep them clean. 


I was slaving in a laundry from five to eight in the morn- 
ing, before going to college, and from six to eleven at night, 
after coming from college. Eight hours of work a day, 
outside my studies. Where was the time and the strength 
for the “ little niceties of the well groomed lady?” 

At the time when they rose, and took their morning 
bath, and put on their fresh-laundered linen, that somebody 
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had made ready for them, when they were being served 
with their breakfast, I had already toiled for three hours 
in a laundry. 

When college hours were over, they went for a walk in 
the fresh air. They had time to rest, and bathe again, and 
put on fresh clothes for dinner. But I, after college hours, 
had only time to bolt a soggy meal, and rush back to the 
grind of the laundry till eleven at night. 

At the hour when they came from the theatre, or musi- 
cale, I came from the laundry. But I was so bathed in 
the sweat of exhaustion, that I could not think of a bath 
of soap and water. I had only strength to drag myself 
home, and fall down on the bed and sleep. Even if I had had 
the desire and the energy to take a bath, there were no such 
things as bathtubs in the house where I lived. 

Often as I stood at my board at the laundry, I thought 
of Miss Whiteside, and her clean world, clothed in the 
snowy shirtwaists I had ironed. I was thinking, I, soaking 
in the foul vapors of the steaming laundry, I, with my 
dirty, tired hands, I am ironing the clean, immaculate 
shirtwaists, of clean, immaculate society. I, the unclean 
one, am actually fashioning the pedestal of their cleanliness, 
from which they reach down, hoping to lift me to the 
height that I have created for them. 

I look back at my sweatshop childhood. One day, when 
I was about sixteen, someone gave me Rosenfeld’s poem, 
The Machine, to read. Like a spark thrown among oily 
rags, it set my whole being aflame with longing for self- 
expression. But I was dumb. I had nothing but blind, 
aching feeling. For days I went about with agonies of 
feeling, yet utterly at sea how to fathom and voice those 
feelings—birth-throes of infinite worlds, and yet dumb. 

Suddenly, there came upon me this inspiration. I can 
go to college! There I shall learn to express myself, to 
voice my thoughts. But I was not prepared to go to col- 
lege. The girl in the cigar factory, in the next block, had 
gone first to a preparatory school. Why shouldn’t I find 
a way, too? 

Going to college seemed as impossible for me, at that 
time, as for an ignorant, Russian shop girl to attempt to 
write poetry in English. But I was sixteen then, and the 
impossible was a magnet to draw the dreams that had no 
outlet. Besides, the actual was so barren, so narrow, so 
strangling, that the dream of the unattainable was the only 
air in which the soul could survive. 

The ideal of going to college was like the birth of a new 
religion in my soul. It put new fire in my eyes, and new 
strength in my tired arms and fingers. 

For six years | worked daytimes and went at night to a 
preparatory school. For six years, I went about nursing 
the illusion that college was a place where I should find 
self-expression, and vague, pent-up feelings could live as 
thoughts and grow as ideas. 

At last I came to college. I rushed for it with the out- 
stretched arms of youth’s aching hunger to give and take 
of life’s deepest and highest, and I came against the stolid 
wall of the well fed, well dressed world—the frigid white- 
washed wall of cleanliness. 

Until I came to college, I had been unconscious of my 
clothes. Suddenly I felt people looking at me at arm’s 
length, as if I were crooked or crippled, as if I had come 
to a place where I didn’t belong, and would never be 
taken in. 

How I pinched, and scraped, and starved myself, to save 
enough to come to college! Every cent of the tuition fee 
I paid was drops of sweat and blood from underpaid 
laundry work. And what did I get for it? A crushed 
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spirit, a broken heart, a stinging sense of poverty that I 
never felt before. 

The courses of study I had to swallow to get my 
diploma, were utterly barren of interest to me. I didn’t 
come to college to get dull learning from dead books. I 
didn’t come for that dry, inanimate stuff that can be ham- 
mered out in lectures. I came because I longed for the 
larger life, for the stimulus of intellectual associations. I 
came beeause-my Whole being ctamored for more vision, 
more light. But everywhere I went I saw big fences put 
up against me, with the brutal signs: “ No trespassing. Get 
off the grass.” 

I experienced at college the same feeling of years ago 
when I came to this country, when after months of shut- 
in-ness, in dark tenements and stifling sweatshops, I had 
come to Central Park for the first time. Like a bird just 
out from a cage, I stretched out my arms, and then flung 
myself in ecstatic abandon on the grass. Just as I began 
to breathe in the fresh-smelling earth, and lift up my eyes 
to the sky, a big, fat policeman with a club in his hand, 
seized me, with: “ Can’t you read the sign? Get off the 
grass!” Miss Whiteside, the dean of the college, the 
representative of the clean, the educated world, for all her 
external refinement, was to me like that big, brutal police- 
man, with the club in his hand, that drove me off the grass. 

The death-blows to all aspiration began when I gradu- 
ated from college and tried to get a start at the work for 
which I had struggled so hard to fit myself. I soon found 
other agents of clear society, who had the power of giving 
or withholding the positions I sought, judging me as Miss 
Whiteside judged me. One glance at my shabby clothes, 
the desperate anguish that glazed and dulled my eyes and I 
felt myself condemned by them before I opened my lips 
to speak. 

Starvation forced me to accept the lowest paid substitute 
position. And because my wages were so low, and so un- 
steady, I could never get the money for the clothes to make 
an appearance to secure a position with better pay. I was 
tricked and foiled. I was considered unfit to get decent pay 
for my work, because of my appearance, and it was to the 
advantage of those who used me that my appearance should 
damn me, so as to get me to work for the low wages | 
was forced to accept. It seemed to me the whole vicious 
circle of society’s injustices was thrust like a noose around 
my neck to strangle me. 

The insults and injuries I had suffered at college had so 
eaten into my flesh that I could not bear to get near it. | 
shuddered with horror whenever I had to pass the place 
blocks away. The hate which I felt for Miss Whiteside 
spread like poison inside my soul, into hate for all clean 
society. The whole clean world was massed against me. 
Whenever I met a well dressed person, I felt the secret 
stab of a hidden enemy. 

I was so obsessed and consumed with my grievances 
that I could not get away from myself and think things 
out in the light. I was in the grip of that blinding, de- 
structive, terrible thing—righteous indignation. I could 
not rest. I wanted the whole world to know that the col- 
lege was against democracy in education, that clothes form 
the basis of class distinctions, that after graduation the op- 
portunities for the best positions are passed out to those who 
are best dressed and the students too poor to put up a front 
are pigeon-holed and marked unfit and abandoned to the 
mercy of the wind. 

A wild desire raged in the corner of my brain. I knew 
that the dean gave dinners to the faculty at regular in- 
tervals. I longed to burst in at one of those feasts, in the 
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midst of their grand speech-making, and tear down the fine 
clothes from these well groomed ladies and gentlemen, and 
trample them under my feet, and scream like a lunatic: 
“Soap and water are cheap! Soap and water are cheap! 
Look at me! See how cheap it is!” 

There seemed but three avenues of escape to the torments 
of my wasted life, madness, suicide or a heart to heart 
confession to someone who understood. 
enough for suicide. Besides, in my darkest moments of 
despair, hope clamored loudest. Oh, I longed so to live, 
to dream my way up on the heights, above the unreal 
realities that ground me and dragged me down to earth. 

Inside the ruin of my thwarted life, the un/ived visionary 
immigrant hungered and thirsted for America. I had 
come a refugee from the Russian pogroms, aflame with 
dreams of America. I did not find America in the sweat- 
shops, much less in the schools and colleges. But, for 
hundreds of years, the persecuted races all over the world 
were nurtured on hopes of America. When a little baby 
in my mother’s arms, before I was old enough to speak, I 
saw all around me weary faces light up with thrilling 
tales of the far-off “ golden country.” And so, though my 
faith in this so-called America was shattered, yet underneath, 
in the sap and roots of my soul, burned the deathless faith 
that America is, must be, somehow, somewhere. In the 
midst of my bitterest hates and rebellions, visions of 
America rose over me, like songs of freedom of an oppressed 
people. 

My body was worn to the bone from overwork, my 
footsteps dragged with exhaustion, but my eyes still sought 
the sky, praying, ceaselessly praying, the dumb, inarticulate 
prayer of the lost immigrant: ‘ America! Ach, America! 
Where is America?” 

It seemed to me if I could only find some human being 
to whom I could unburden my heart, I would have new 
strength to begin again my insatiable search for America. 

But to whom could I speak? The people in the laundry? 
They never understood me. They had a grudge against 
me because I left them when I tried to work myself up. 
Could I speak to the college people? What did these ice- 
bergs of convention know about the vital things of the 
heart? 

And yet, I remembered, in the freshman year, in one 
of the courses in chemistry, there was an instructor, a 
woman, who drew me strangely. I felt she was the only 
real teacher among all the teachers and professors I met. 
I didn’t care for the chemistry, but I liked to look at her. 
She gave me life, air, the unconscious emanation of her 
beautiful spirit. I had not spoken a word to her, outside 
the experiments in chemistry, but I knew her more than the 
people around her who were of her own class. I felt in 
the throb of her voice, in the subtle shading around the 
corner of her eyes, the color and texture of her dreams. 

Often in the midst of our work in chemistry I felt like 
crying out to her: “Oh please be my friend. I’m so 
lonely.” But something choked me. I couldn't speak. 
The very :ntensity of my longing for her friendship made 
me run away from her in confusion the minute she ap- 
proached me. I was so conscious of my shabbiness that I 
was afraid maybe she was only trying to be kind. I couldn't 
bear kindness. I wanted from her love, understanding or 
nothing. 

About ten years after I left college, as I walked the 
streets bowed and beaten with the shame of having to go 
around begging for work, I met Miss Van Ness. She not 
only recognized me, but stopped to ask how I was, and 
what I was doing. 


I had not energy 
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I had begun to think that my only comrades in this 
world were the homeless and abandoned cats and dogs of 
the street, whom everybody gives another kick, as they 
slam the door on them. And here was one from the clean 
world, human enough to be friendly. Here was one of the 
well dressed, with a look in her eyes and a sound in her 
voice that was like healing oil over the bruises of my soul. 
The mere touch of that woman’s hand in mine so over- 
whelmed me, that I burst out crying in the street. 

The next morning I came to Miss Van Ness at her 
office. In those ten years she had risen to a professorship. 
But | was not in the least intimidated by her high office. I 
felt as natural in her presence as if she were my own sister. 
I heard myself telling her the whole story of my life, but I 
felt that even if I had not said a word she would have 
understood all I had to say as if I had spoken. It was all 
so unutterable, to find one from the other side of the world, 
who was so simply and naturally that miraculous thing—a 
friend. Just as contact with Miss Whiteside had tied and 
bound all my thinking processes, so Miss Van Ness un- 
bound and freed me and suffused me with light. 

I felt the joy of one breathing on the mountain-tops for 
the first time. I looked down at the world below. I was 
changed and the world was changed. My past was the 
forgotten night. Sunrise was all around me. 

I went out from Miss Van Ness’s office, singing a song 
of new life: “ America! I found America.” 

ANZIA YEZIERSKA. 





From the Women of France 
and America 


Address to President Wilson by a French section of the 
permanent International Committee of omen, composing 
Organizations of Women’s Conservative and Radical 
Labor Unions, Socialist Women of Different Views, Uni- 


‘wersity and Suffrage Women. 


E, women of all classes, of divers political re- 
ligious and philosophical convictions, join in a 
common thought of gratitude to greet, as the representative 
of humanity, President Wilson, first citizen of the people 
who have united and reconciled in themselves all nations, 
all the races of Europe, still a prey to murder and hatred. 
We thank him, first of all, for not having rejected the 
advances of the adversary, for having negotiated the arm- 
istice, for having broken the war and put a stop to the 
slaughter. 

We thank him for having understood the sincerity of all 
peoples, all in good faith sacrificing themselves to their 
country even when criminal, all capable of the same 
awakening of the spirit of justice, all worthy of a like pity 
for their sufferings, of a like reverence for their rights. 

We thank him for having alone formulated in exact 
words the programme of an equitable peace for all peoples. 

We thank him for having alone reminded the govern- 
ments of their supreme duty, identical for all, that of 


realizing at last the unanimous wish of those “silent 


human masses ” to whom he alluded in one of his messages 
—the wish for a lasting peace. We confide our cause to 
him. 

Sure of uttering the innermost thought of all the women 
who have suffered in silence, we come to him and de- 
clare: That the intoxication of victory does not make us 
forget the hideous butchery and cannot lessen our abhor- 
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rence of war; and that, repudiating all feeling of hatred, 
we reject all thought of reprisals. 

We declare ourselves in complete agreement with him 
when he proclaims the duty of leaving to each people the 
right to dispose of themselves in their internal evolution. 
and his determination that the peoples of the conquered 
nations should not be crushed. 

In the great fight for peace about to be waged, we pu 
our supreme hope in him, that he may vanquish all im 
perialisms, that he may suppress, by general disarmamen: 
all menace of future wars, that he may spare our children 
the fatal error of revenge, by bringing about, in spite o: 
the efforts of the enemies of true peace, the triumph of h 
ideal, the sole expression of reason and justice. 

We implore him to be the arbitrator who, impersonating 
the heartfelt will of all the peoples, shall bestow on « 
reconciled humanity a new charter founded on the mutu! 
good-will and cooperation of all the nations of the world. 


Resolution adepted by 700 women from 25 States assem 
bled at the American Women’s Victory Conference, Wash 
ington, D. C., February 13, 1919. 


Resolved: That the following declaration of principles be 


adopted— 

As citizens of the American democracy we are assembled 
in conference in the City of Washington to pledge our 
allegiance to the great hope of the future, a democratic 
League of Free Nations. We endorse the principle that 
such a league is fundamental to the peace negotiations. 
And we affirm our earnest belief in the liberal and forward- 
looking programme supported by the American delegates 
to the Peace Conference. 

As the services of women, together with those of men, 
were essential to the winning of the war, so equally is it 
essential that the services of both women and men be util- 
ized in achieving the more difficult tasks of world organiza- 
tion and reconstruction. We therefore believe that on 
international commissions to be created in connection with 
the League of Nations, the principle should be recognized 
that women should have places with men in the determina- 
tion of world problems of common concern; and we urge 
that as quickly as possible, to deal with the pressing prob- 
lems of the present moment, women be given at least the 
status of advisers on matters affecting women and children. 
The new world order can be created only by drawing upon 
all the resources of mankind in experience, ability and wis 
dom. 

Under the pressure of a great necessity, we have been 
learning how properly to subordinate national ambitions 
and political and private interests. Such unified effort the 
war revealed as necessary in order to meet the elemental 
human needs of mankind, such as food, health, education, 
proper standards of life and labor. We believe that this 
effort should be continued with renewed and increased co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness by the free peoples of the 
world, organized in the League of Nations. 


Correction 


We regret that owing to errors in the printing-shop sev- 
eral misprints appear in William Hard’s article The Senate 
is Sick of Europe in the issue of February 8th. On page 
44, the 18th line from the top of the second column, “ Mr. 
Vardaman ” should be “ Mr. Hardwick, ” and in the same 
column, lines 21 and 22 from the bottom, “ Mr. Harding ” 
should be substituted for “ Mr. Hardwick.” 
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Books and Things 


§ such things go, la Grande Revue’s Enquéte mon- 

diale sur l’avenir de la littérature, or so much of it 
as I’ve seen, is a pretty good one. It satisfies the two re- 
quirements of such a symposium, as we used to call an affair 
of this kind: the prophets are modest without being evasive 
or playing too safe. It avoids the worst of possibilities: 
agreement among the prophets. The war will result in a 
great love of peace, a desire for friendly human intercourse, 
a greedy thirst for whatever may be learned from spiritual 
and essential and elementary things, like love, friendship, 
the eternal problem—such is M. Pio Baroja’s opinion. 
Contrast it with M. Emile Boutroux’s, who is afraid we 
may be nearing a purely industrial society, where no demand 
will be made upon art except that it cure us, when our day’s 
work is over, of that tired feeling. Yet in M. Boutroux’s 
fear there are brighter threads of hope. He looks for a re- 
turn to classicism, by which he means a certain intellectual 
and moral discipline. M. Blasco Ibafiez expects a relaxa- 
tion of that exclusive attention which certain meticulous 
artists have paid to form. He thinks the novel will keep 
after the war the predominance that it had before. Mr. 
Anstey Guthrie inclines to put the nove! in third place, 
poetry in second, plays first. 

Closing la Grande Revue, I try to remember what I’ve 
been reading. Three remarks stick in my head. First, F. 
Anstey’s upon the impossibility of writing, for some time to 
come, a novel of contemporary life without somehow or 
other bringing in the war. Second, something a young 
French officer said to Remy de Gourmont, about four years 
ago: “ If the literature of the near future is sincere it will 
be cynical, like war itself. Men who have been through 
the war won't be able to handle anything with gloves. 
They'll know human nature down to the ground.” It is 
M. Louis Dumur who quotes this young officer, and from 
M. Dumur’s own contribution I| take this third observation: 
“Un peuple humilié ne connaitra pas de Pindare, pas plus 
qu'une nation victorieuse n’admettra de Jérémie.” 

One drawback to an inquiry like the Grande Revue’s 
is that you cannot read it without being tempted to make 
a guess of your own. Here is mine: 

The literature of the near future will consist (a) of 
longer and (b) of shorter books than we have been used to. 

Of longer books, because our curiosity about process, 
growth, change, is still unappeased. For example, novelists 
haven’t yet done much with the contrast between an ex- 
perience as it looks to the man who is living it and the same 
experience as it looks to the same man when he looks back. 
Fiction has strangely misrepresented our gift of forgetting 
and of remembering wrong. The man who forgets or mis- 
states has been too like a comic figure or a villain or a 
hypocrite. The new literature will represent him as you 
and me and everybody. 

For novelists the whole field of our unconscious is still 
“practically virgin” soil, in spite of some notable begin- 
nings like this, over explicit, as nearly always with Tolstoi: 
“On getting home from his journey, Prince Andrey made 
up his mind to go to Petersburg in the autumn, and began 
inventing all sorts of reasons for this decision. A whole 


chain of sensible, logical reasons, making it essential for him 
to visit Petersburg, and even to reenter the service, was at 
every moment ready at his disposal.” A new writer is com- 
ing who will master what Freud and Freud’s successors 
have to teach him, who will not find the new knowledge too 
unfamiliar to be kept in its place, who has lived through a 
war in which sex’s competitors for attention have been at 
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their fiercest. Books will be longer because man, still 
as curious about himself as the nineteenth century made 
him, has discovered in the twentieth a new way of seeing 
himself. 

Longer than ever when they satisfy curiosity by narrat- 
ing and exploring growth and change, books will be shorter 
than ever when they express crises, and by crisis I mean 
of course not only the hour which the Fates have double- 
charged and double-shotted, but any moment worth asking 
to stay and take the form of art—a choice, a mood, some- 
thing seen. As the patient narrators will admit nothing in- 
signif.cant, so the concentrators will leave nothing significant 
out. The concentrator’s problem, as I see it, will be how 
to make the songs of experience as brief as the songs of 
innocence. After all, sudden light is sudden light, you 
know, whether it reveal a monotonous flat country, or a 
land of gorges, cataracts, beakéd promontories, high crags, 
or that other land that is very far off. 

When I began this last paragraph I expected to justify its 
forecast by deductions from the war. These deductions, my 
witnesses, refuse to appear now that they are called. Their 
absence doesn’t matter. As prophets, most of us only fore 
tell the coming of young writers whose books we fancy we 
should love or hate to read, and such reasons as we may 
offer in commendation of our prophesying are no more than 
afterthoughts, concocted to hide its want of roots in any 
soil except preference and hope and fear. Which reminds 
me of another belief I owe to my wishes, namely, that an 
English book is about to be written which will express 
twentieth-century feeling and thought in ecighteenth-cen 
tury sentence forms and seventeenth-century words. 

Drape himself as best he may with reasons, the maker of 
this last forecast stands none the less exposed as a naked 
victim of the will to believe, and the will to believe, I like 
to think, has had its innings. Some of the new writers will 
hammer and knock it back where it belongs. Thx 
tinguish between its defect, its excess and its virtuous or 
useful mean. They have been young through the credu- 
lous years of war, they have seen how almost everybody, 
in every civilized nation, without examining evidence or at 
all caring to learn truth, has given credence to whatever 
he pleased and whatever pleased him, and the; 
against this wide-spread, deep-laid unwillingness to see 
things as they are. 

Perhaps it is foolish to prophesy unless you know, but it 
is in this 


Ww ill dis- 


will revolt 


is less foolish when circumstances are favorable, 
case, where the only person likely to remember your proph- 
esy, yourself, will be dead before its absurdity can be 
proved. And nothing is against your being right except 
antecedent probability and the fact that I dissent. 

To be sure, it’s true that I have made mistakes in m; 
times, some of them in previous existences. In Athens, a 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, I predicted that the 
fourth century would improve upon those attempts at trag= 
edy which the fifth century had made. Later, in Italy, 
while watching the young Dante go up and down the streets 
of Florence, and listening to his words, I said he would fail 
as a poet, and would modestly ask to have this line cut on 
his tomb—‘‘ Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing.” 
At the end of the French revolution, looking ahead through 
years of peace in Europe, didn’t I foresee the high glories 
of French poetry between that date and 1830? 

But no one remembers these things against me. 
remembers my foretelling, a hundred years ago, that Amer- 
ican literature, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
would represent the passion of love with imaginative ardor. 
And no one will remember anybody's guess about the 
great war's influence on either verse or prose. P. L. 


No one 
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What to Read 


F war is ever to cease it will not be simply because it 

is inexpedient. Men must become generally con- 
vinced that it is itself a filthy and indefensible pro- 
cedure, and it is to soldiers we must go for this verdict 
rather than politicians, editorial writers, clergymen or dip- 
lomats. Soldiers differ on the subject, too, but the men 
who wish to league against war as a thing evil in itself will 
be interested in a little book just published by Allen & 
Unwin, 40 Museum street, London. Arthur Graeme West, 
the present witness in the case of People vs. War, can never 
appear in person. He was at Balliol when the war broke 
out. He enlisted as a private, got to be an officer, was 
killed in France in 1917. His comment on war is offered 
now as The Diary of a Dead Officer. He began enthu- 
siastic for the war. Before he was killed he changed his 
whole view. He became an atheist and a pacifist, and 
he bitterly regretted that he had ever returned to France 
the second time. His diary will be interpreted by any 
number as the revelation of an inferior nature, a nature 
inadequate to the strain and test of war. Another interpre- 
tation is rather more valid. Here was a man who rebelled 
against the bullies and cads and louts whom he was forced 
to endure in training camp. Once disillusioned, he never 
recovered the morale that alone makes wars possible. He 
could crucify his will to the end but the whole experience 
seemed to him an indecent mockery of all the fancy preten- 
sions of mankind. He wasn’t scared to death, he was dis- 
gusted and bored and befouled, and he saw war as intrinsic- 
ally filthy. Was this what Sherman really meant when he 
said that war was hell? This diary, however, is not 
polemical. It is a perfectly simple revelation of horror and 
disgust. Far from being censored in England, it has re- 
cently been given the leading review in the London 
Times. 


The price of books goes bounding up. Every week now 
the Publishers’ Weekly takes pain, and gives pain, to record 
that certain books already on the market have been advanced 
in price, and of course new books have been scaled up all 
along the line. The single volume Collected Poems of 
John Masefield, for example, is issued at $2.75. It must 
be noted, however, that there are 521 pages in this volume, 
printed on a well-chosen paper. Not only this but the pub- 
lishers have followed the excellent rule of beginning poems 
at the top of the page in many cases where an inch or two 
of paper had to be sacrificed. Such great-heartedness ought 
to be celebrated. The book should be known as Collected 
Poems of John Masefield, 1919, because in a few years in all 
likelihood this collection will be as incomplete as the col- 
lected editions of W. B. Yeats now are. But the edition 
deserves to be looked at, especially because of its appearance. 
Publishers still exist who have less typographical respect for 
a collected edition than Sears Roebuck & Co. have for the 
subject matter of their catalogue. They do not understand 
that poetry should be surrounded by white space, even when 
printed in wholesale lots. Mr. Masefield’s poetry all the 
more demands a pleasant form because there is so much of 
it. His lengthy romances are open to serious criticism on 
the score of diffuseness. ‘‘ He had been scared that first 
time, daunted, thrilled ”—there is too much elaboration of 
this sort. But the narratives have that adventurer’s imag- 
inativeness which sweeps like clean wind through all of 
Masefield. 


I read Fremont Older’s autobiography as it came out 
serially in the San Francisco Call—and waited for succes- 
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sive installments much as in the nineties, sometimes, I waited 
for a twenty-five cent paper bound copy of Treasure Island, 
ordered after reading the opening chapters, published as 
bait, in a “ mail order magazine.” Older is not the wary, 
cultivated master of chiseled narrative, but it is doubtful if 
he has been excelled in American literature for native 
dramatic quality in the telling of a tale. My Own Story 
is issued by The Call Publishing Company in San Fran- 
cisco, and proves that momentously good things can be 
printed at some distance from Manhattan. 


It was handsome of Colonel Roosevelt to give the com- 
mander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death $1,000 
of his Nobel Peace Prize Fund. It was also somewhat 
ironic. ‘The ironic deity, indeed, seems to preside over 
the fate of the Nobel “ peace” prize. Rudyard Kipling, 
for instance, was not exactly the person whom you would 
expect peace-lovers to choose. ‘There probably has never 
been an author who could get up so good a hate as Kipling. 
Hatred has meant more to him than it meant even to Milton 
or Dante. The same could not be said of Theodore Roose- 
velt, though his award leads one to expect that M. Clemen- 
ceau may be chosen over Woodrow Wilson. The likeliest 
literary choice among the writers of English is undoubtedly 
H. G. Wells. His work circulates in the Scandinavian 
countries in popular translations that resemble the admir- 
able Nelson popular editions of English novels. Mr. Wells 
would be an understandable selection, but it is a matter for 
real regret that the award has never been made to William 
Dean Howells. 


George Sylvester Viereck is circulating a postcard that 
reproduces a message from G. B. Shaw concerning the 
Authors’ League of America. The Authors’ League, it 
may be remembered, expelled Mr. Viereck in July, 1918, 
on the ground that he was disloyal and treasonable. Mr. 
Shaw’s comment is this: “ If the Authors’ League or the 
Poetry Society or any other organization expels a mem- 
ber because of his political opinions, it thereby constitutes 
itself a political body and violates whatever literary charter 
it may have. Literature, art and science are free of 
frontiers and those who exploit them politically are traitors 
to the greatest republic in the world: the Republic of Art 
and Science.” It will be interesting to see what answer, 
if any, Mr. Ellis Parker Butler and Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton can make to Mr. Shaw. Had they any constitutional 
justification for the action they set on foot, or were they 
simply applying tar and feathers to a loathsome per- 
sonality? Who were the worse traitors, Mr. Viereck or 
the Authors’ League? And will the Authors’ League 
accept Mr. Shaw’s principle, expel Mr. Butler and Mrs. 
Atherton for betraying the Republic of Letters, and rein- 
state the objectionable Mr. Viereck? 


Interesting books just published: 

American edition of Siegfried Sassoon’s Counter-Attack, 
(Dutton). 

Memoir of Edith Sichel and a collection of her articles, 
called New and Old, (Dutton). 

Maria Botchkareva’s autobiography, entitled Yashka, 
(Stokes). 

Songs of a Miner, James C. Welsh, (Putnam). 

Collection of Indian Tales, Kutenai Tales, by Franz 
Boas, (Smithsonian Institute). 

Second volume of the Cambridge History of American 
Literature, (Putnam). 

Hugh Walpole’s novel, The Secret City, (Doran). 

SALANN. 
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Britain and America 


The British Revolution and the American Democracy, 
by Norman Angell. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 


HAT quality distinguishes Norman Angell among 

social pamphleteers in the English-speaking world? 
He is intelligent in diagnosis, but more than one critic is 
quite as keen. In feeling out new channels there are cer- 
tain pilots decidedly more shrewd. His style in interpreta- 
tion is not in itself remarkable. With all his material, much 
of it suggestive, he often fails to convert it, fails to oxygenate 
it from lack of time and strength. And he is not a pam- 
phleteer who can be said to have developed any special order 
of conviction or revealed any peculiar type of programme. 
How then is he distinguished among the great gang of 
writers who interpret and advise society ? 

Principally, it is clear, by the moral quality which per- 
vades everything he says. Aside from the gentleness, the 
patience, the receptivity, that give him moral distinction in 
any and every company, he has a brave disinteredness which 
lifts him high above the ordinary run of social advocates 
and controversialists. Legally a Briton, and a Briton in 
the accent of his speech and mind, he is equally at home in 
France and the United States as in England, and he moves 
as readily from one country to another as the obtuseness of 
the officials will allow. In one sense he is detached. He 
belongs to no group or party, he writes and thinks as a free- 
lance. But in another sense he is strongly attached because 
he is one of the freelances who has in him nothing at all 
of the freebooter. He is untrammeled except by conviction. 
In that he is seriously responsible. But he would never have 
qualified with Mr. Roosevelt as a tribal animal. Concen- 
trated and intense by nature, he understands his instincts 
and they never engorge his reason. To reasonableness, to 
the use of his imagination for the other man, he is finely 
faithful, and in his own discussion he exemplifies those prin- 
ciples of free discussion by which he stands. 

No better qualifications of mind and temper could be 
found for the difficult topic which occupies this present 
volume. What is behind Bolshevism? On one side men 
answer this question in fear and trembling, on the other they 
approach it with open arms. Mr. Angell does neither. He 
is not unquestioning of Bolshevism. To call him a mere 
Girondist on this account does not affect him. There is no 
one to whom some one is not Girondist. But while Mr. 
Angell does not defend Bolshevism against the charges of 
autocracy and ferocity and while he indirectly criticizes such 
programmes as the syndicalism of M. Sorel, he concedes 
nothing on the point that it is wrong to meet Bolshevism 
with repression. Repression, as he sees it, is simply the vic- 
tory of Prussianism. The forces of democracy that were 
generated by the war can now no more be spelled away than 
the war dead can be given back to life. Those crude forces 
may be misdirected. They may be weaned from democracy 
to reaction. But their existence, their ponderable and im- 
ponderable manifestations, are as irrevocable as bullets 
fired in France. What calls for discussion, as Mr. Angell 
undertakes it, is not the killing off of Bolshevism but the 
understanding of the forces behind it, the form that the revo- 
lution or reconstruction is likely to have in the United 
States, and how that form will be related to the form of 
the revolution in Britain. 

“ Revolution can’t touch the United States. If it raises 
its head in this country, it will be—deported!” This is 
the firm persuasion of thousands of Americans. But an 


equally firm persuasion on the part of the British has not 
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deprived Britain of its revolutionary legacy from the war— 
and, whatever America’s failure to prepare itself, the ex- 
ample of Britain is there. 

Mr. Angell’s argument does not depend on his will to 
believe. It goes straight to the lesson of collectivism that 
was taught to Britain and America by the war. ‘ The war 
has accomplished the necessary preliminary to any form of 
Socialism: it has demonstrated in material terms the econ- 
omic feasibility of the method of common ownership or con- 
trol of the means of production and distribution.” ‘This is 
a fact which it is futile to deny. Why must it lead to revo- 
lution or reconstruction? Because the collectivism exists 
and is necessary, and the transition from it is under surveil- 
A “ war for democracy ” has been fought and won. 
Only in 


lance. 
Can the people of Britain or America be cheated ? 
one way. “ The danger that the power gained by the State 
in war may be used to the ends of enslavement is a very 
real one; and the fight between those who hope to use col- 
lectivism as an instrument of real liberation, and those who 
hope to make of it a means whereby the Nation-State may 
assume still greater powers of coercion and repression, will 
be a bitter one.” 

Is not the political democracy of Britain a sufficient pledge 
of justice to labor? British labor, with a thousand years 
of struggle behind it, has no illusions about the vote. “ Mere 
political democracy had so failed to give to the millions 
who worked in our factories, mines, and fields, any real 
control over their own daily lives as to make the parade of 
political freedom often a cruel irony.” Programmes of 
economic freedom go far deeper. They are now the daily 
meat of British labor, and they amount to revolution in the 
realm of private property. The universal enforcement of 
a national minimum, the democratic control of industry, the 
revolution of national finance, the conscription of surplus 
wealth for the common good—these are clear principles that 
the ordinary British trade unionist has now taken hold of, 
and to elude them is beyond the most slippery of statesmen. 

But why must America follow suit? Mr. Angell replies 
by indicating that here too we have had the experience of 
collectivism. Americans may have no opinion as to guild 
socialism, no opinion as to syndicalism. Mr. Gompers may 
still be unready to see anything in the problem of labor but 
a problem of wages and hours. But if the wage system 
comes to be transvalued in England, if the status of labor 
ceases to be servile there, how will labor in the United States 
respond? Unless it has already achieved political power 
(hard to achieve under the revered but somewhat senile Con. 
stitution), Mr. Angell foresees a gain for the impossibilists. 
And if the impossibilists are thus indirectly encouraged by 
laggards like Mr. Gompers, the result will be a greater 
upheaval in the end. 

So much is perhaps generally accepted. It is clear every- 
where that wages and hours are no longer the main issue 
with labor. The unions must eventually set about running 
the industries of the country, even though the National Civic 
Federation prevails on some labor men to suck a rubber 
comforter of “ cooperation ” instead. But before the unions 
can run the industries of the country, before women as con- 
sumers can secure the benefit of political power, the great 
fight must be fought and won against the doctrines of coer- 
cion and repression. That is the fight which Mr. Angell 
interprets so well, the fight for ordinary freedom of discus- 
sion. It involves more than a preliminary to the actual man- 
agement of industry by the workers and the actual owner- 
ship or control of the means of production and distribution 
by the state. It means the establishment, under the circum- 
stances of reconstruction, of a healthy balance of mind. It 
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requires a triumph over the illusions and superstitions and 
barbarians and brutalities that infest human nature on both 
sides of the conflict for power. And the triumph carries 
with it not merely a release of intelligence and energy, but 
a proof that dangerous frustration is no longer promised and 
no longer desired. 

Mr. Angell’s emphasis on free discussion may seem singu- 
lar, considering the black indignities and injuries that now 
threaten vast groups of human beings. But in asserting 
the social necessity of free discussion Mr. Angell bases the 
case for freedom on grounds psychologically sound. With- 
out free discussion, he rightly maintains, authority itself be- 
comes perverted and “ collective suicide” invites humanity. 
Snobs may believe that society can be directed by the élite 
alone. That too is a fallacy that Mr. Angell exposes. 
Leave the science of government to experts? he asks; and 
answers, ‘“ What is the function of learned and authorita- 
tive persons? It is to do the best for the bootblack in this 
world and the next. But if the bishop is separated from his 
wards by his learning, his intellectual pride in his own con- 
clusions, his class interest even, he is no fit judge of the 
needs and the conditions of the bootblack. And the boot- 
black himself is no fit judge of his own case even, if he has 
lost the habit of private judgment. ‘That is why slaves 
have been generally in favor of their own slavery; and have 
so often fought to prolong it.” Discussion, regardless of 
authority or dogma, alone can ensure society against explo- 
sion. 

“The Political Reformation in Europe will come by 
questioning, for instance, the whole philosophy of patriotism, 
the morality, or validity, in terms of human well-being of 
a principle like that of ‘my country, right or wrong’; by 
questioning whether a people really benefit by enlarging the 
frontiers of their State; whether ‘ greatness’ in a nation 
particularly matters; whether the man of the small State is 
not in all the great human values the equal of the man of 
the great Empire. Whether the real problems of life—not 
alone for the Boers or Quebec Frenchmen or the millions 
of India, but for the Europeans as well—are greatly touched 
by the color of the flag. Whether we have not loyalties to 
other things as well as to our State.” And so on. 

We hear a good deal of Anglo-American understanding. 
If ever there was an Englishman who worked for real un- 
derstanding between England and the United States, it is 
Norman Angell. It is not his method, naturally, to seek a 
formal agreement between the two governments. No one 
knows better than he that the sound basis of agreement lies 
deeper than governments, must rise into governments from 
sources far below statesmen and publicists and experts, and 
the fine ladies who sip the honey of public men. It is from 
selfless, disinterested, dispassionate pursuit of similar ideals 
that the Anglo-American alliance must spring, and Mr. 
Angell’s British Revolution is a pledge of those common 


ideals. 
F. H. 


Salem Revisited 


Java Head, by Joseph Hergesheimer, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 


ROSY, normal girl, waking to the morning of her 
eleventh birthday and banishing by taking thought 

the childish fancy of personality in chairs; an ancient, 
plethoric sea-captain, angered with the commercial genera- 
tion of clipper-ships that gather meagrely enough at this 
failing port of Salem; a trader who has lived too long in 
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China, burned hollow with strange hectic pleasures; the 
Manchu wife of an American sea-captain, poised and astute 
is an insoluble situation among the élite of a provincial 
harbor city; and over these the dimness of dark old wear; 
ways and days—shadowed with obsolete prejudices, and 
the clouds of settling age—drugged with the stench of for- 
saken wharves. Spider-web moods, voiced in hushed, in- 
telligent voices; the very children hushed, coming and going 
with whispers of expectation, memory or regret. Such is 
the air of Java Head, and such are its people. No other 
city would have served so well as Salem for the setting 
were it not that we remember it has served the purpose 
before. Is it Salem or the tradition about Salem that re- 
mains as Hawthorne left it? 

But these things are not all of Java Head, nor half its 
virtues. Hergesheimer has an immense capacity for putting 
himself in the other fellow’s place. Even the task,. difficul: 
to the verge of impossibility, of following Taou Yuen 
through the nuances of aristocratic Chinese reflection that 
follow her arrival in dowdy, churchly Salem is carried off 
with a show of likelihood, though this is the weakest twist 
in the slight history. It is the author’s method to tell the 
story mainly from within the minds of his protagonists 
shifting his vantage ground from psyche to psyche as the 
action calls him. He reveals a virtuosity in human experi- 
ence quite amazing t» the student of narrative method. The 
happenings are dated in history by the California gold rush 
and Polk’s administration, and about these outstanding facts 
contributive evidence of the epoch is piled in convincing 
confusion. It is no easy matter to assume an age so near 
as 1848, and vastly difficult to work out the inter-relations 
of character that made up two households in that day. All 
this is well done in Java Head. It is done by means of half- 
lights and suggestion. Boldness of execution is entirel; 
foreign to the fabric. Though the plot is coherent and 
clear it is woven of beginnings and endings, hints and 
asides. It avoids forthright situations and conclusive 
struggle, evading you as your own life evades you, even at 
the end. For the crisis is the almost casual death of Taou 
Yuen, a tragedy which we understand only by implication, 
and imperfectly. Our knowledge of the people and events 
that lead up to it is built of such wavering material that we 
find ourselves a little at a loss in regard to motives. Let 
us admit that this too is much like life. The police court 
may make out clear records, and the jury come to crysta! 
conclusions, yet there has been no perfectly explicable 
murder for the reason that we have only tag-ends of ex- 
terior evidence from which to judge. Hergesheimer con- 
structs his world deliberately and artfully of tag-ends. He 
puts so much attention on details that we find it necessary 
to invent a whole to fit the parts vouchsafed us, much as 
a scientist recovers the mastodon from a tangle of waste: 
bones. 

Readers of The Three Black Pennys will find in Jav: 
Head an increasing tendency to dodge crucial scenes. And 
since our beliefs go back so commonly to our capacities it 
is probably fair to say that the author of Java Head has less 
dramatic talent than is common in a good novelist, less than 
he could use to the advantage of his popularity. The inter 
est he rouses in these people of a former time is only faintly 
personal. There is certainly nothing gripping in a stor: 
that progresses by successive pastels, however much we ma) 
admire them. It is as if the author rebuked us for demand- 
ing drama with the remark that “ there is nc drama in life. 
The most momentous things happen merely by the way. 
Even death is a mild disturbance, like a pebble tossed to 
sea. The only tragedy is our eternal futility.” And as if 
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we answered, “ We are tired of our own eternal futility. 
Tell us of somebody who got somewhere whether he lived 
by it or died. Let a man or woman stand up knowing a 
vivid want, demanding something, challenging this shifting 
cosmos, and gaining some finality or fulfillment or defeat. 
Even the Greeks faced their nemesis with curses; your 
bloodless folk accept inevitably with a deprecating mur- 
mur. Your stage is set for shadows.” But we must admit 
that it is after all a stage of well calculated illusions, of 
true though faded, disintegrating beauty. It is content to 
suggest rather than simulate reality. It never affects the 
pulse nor moves to more than mild sympathy, but it is 
sincere and adequate in an age that has borne with much 
bumping and squeaking of pulleys behind the curtain as 
a prelude to moral rhetoric interspersed with true love and 
tears. 


M. A. 


National Guilds 


The Meaning of National Guilds, by M. B. Reckitt and 
C. E. Bechhofer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$2.50. 


T least the theory of guild-socialism is making much 
headway, and it is beginning to develop the healthy 
indignation against its opponents which may be taken as evi- 
dence of political maturity. It has already a considerable 
literature, and it is rapidly covering the whole field of social 
analysis. The present volume is an effort at a general syn- 
thesis; and it is, in the main, an interesting and lively book. 
It lacks, indeed, any sense whatever of the critical apprecia- 
tion of evidence. It has that fine contempt for ugly, little 
facts which Huxley explained to be vital to a general 
hypothesis. It has that deep sense that the world is Mr. 
Cole’s and the fullness thereof which is becoming more and 
more essential to an understanding of the subject. Like 
all the literature of guild-socialism, it hates Mr. Webb for 
his massiveness, his solidity, his superb control of his ma- 
terial, his unwillingness to be converted in the face of patent 
evidence. The influence upon it is not the influence either 
of distinguished economists or distinguished philosophers ; 
for the main source of its attitude to life is the novels of Mr. 
Chesterton and an ignorant volume in which Mr. Belloc 
tried to show that he was not less effective in his power of 
generalization than Sir Henry Maine. It has a sweetly 
familiar air, as of one who takes you by the buttori-hole; 
though it bears no deeper resemblance than this to the intel- 
lectual methods of Socrates. On the whole, its main value 
is to show how far its authors have to go before they will 
have either the fullness of knowledge or the power of argu- 
ment which will make their hypotheses acceptable to the 
mass of men. 

That is not for a moment to say that the theory of guild- 
socialism is not an important contribution to our ideas of 
economic organization. On the contrary, it is clear enough 
that the orthodox theory of state-socialism is no longer ade- 
quate. It has become obvious that the mere transference 
of ownership from the business man to the government de- 
partment answers no single one of the human problems in- 
volved. What is wanted is the means to satisfy certain 
fundamental human instincts, and that, it is now certain, 
can be done only by an organization in which the trade- 
unions are the basic units of industrial management. For 
what the worker requires is less higher wages and shorter 
hours of work than that opportunity to control the day-to- 
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day conditions of his industrial life without which an effec- 
tive democracy is impossible. 

We are already involved in a theory of the state; and 
even his most eager critics must admit that here, at least, 
Mr. Cole has done not a little to clarify the issue. For 
while he suffers from a defective terminology, and an irri- 
tating inability to realize that every concept he handles is in 
fact an historic category, Mr. Cole has at least insistently 
emphasized that the main business of the state is the protec- 
tion of men’s interests as neighbors. The process of con- 
sumption, the rendering of service to geographical units, is 
that interest which the state above all protects; and, trom 
its angle, the process of production is of minor importance. 
For the state, therefore, industrial intervention is always 
made in a frame of mind which deprives it of that supposed 
impartiality which has been its main title to be heard. 
What is thus needed is a separate organization of the pro- 
ductive process. The miner must look to the mines, the 
railwayman to the railroads; and where miner and railway- 
man have joint interests, joint deliberation can settle the 
problem in dispute. Not, indeed, that there is not here as 
elsewhere, a hinterland between the state and trade-unions 
where common discussion is essential; but that ought not to 
involve a false assumption of state-sovereignty over every 
element in the national life. Indeed, it may be argued that 
few more helpful contributions have been made to the prob- 
lem of representative government than this emphasis upon 
the possibility of working out new administrative areas. 
Nothing is more mistaken than the assumption that merely 
geographical devolution has anything of real value to offer. 
The fundamental problem is to relate new sources of public 
opinion to the discussion of these issues. The attitude of the 
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guild-socialists to the trade-unions is here of great value to 
creative thinking. 

Where they have done little or nothing that is immedi- 
ately useful is in their analysis of the present situation. 
They see, and they have shown, that the wage-system is 
fundamentally evil. They see, and they have shown, that 
scientific management is at present a grave danger to be 
fought at every opportunity. They realize vividly the need 
for stronger trade-unions; and, with the exception of Mr. 
Webb, no one has pointed out more clearly than Mr. Cole 
the wasteful stupidity of jurisdictional disputes. But wher- 
ever creative effort is at hand that does not actually emanate 
from themselves, the guild-socialists are suspicious and un- 
helpful. Nothing is more certain, for example, than the 
impossibility of restoring trade-union conditions in England ; 
nothing is more necessary than speculation about an ade- 
quate substitute for those conditions. It happens that Mr. 
Webb, in a brilliant pamphlet, has proposed such a substi- 
tute; and since Mr. Webb does not happen to belong to the 
National Guilds League, Mr. Reckitt and his colleagues 
have nothing to offer except unconditional restoration of 
regulations that are inevitably moribund. The programme 
of the British Labor party has, with the exception of the 
Russian Revolution, stirred the world more profoundly than 
any event in economic history since the Communist Mani- 
festo; but to Mr. Reckitt and its friends it is antiquated 
and without substance. The report of the Whitley Com- 
mittee offers an opportunity to trade-unions not merely for 
training in the business of industrial management, but also 
for searching out, by actual experiment, the path to indus- 
trial control, the like of which labor has not been offered 
since the disastrous experiments of Louis Blanc; but to Mr. 
Reckitt and Mr. Bechhofer it is no more than a snare and 
a delusion. They are, in fact, so occupied with their Utopia 
that it does not seem to occur to them that events will hap- 
pen in our own lifetime, and that the concrete and immedi- 
ate happiness of living men and women is not a thing likely 
to be sacrificed to the joys of the ultimate existence. 

This complete absence of presentmindedness comes out 
the most lamentably in their discussion of reconstruction. 
For them its possibilities are the merest mirage. They are 
so occupied with Mr. Cole and Mr. Orage that they do not 
seem to be aware of the significance of Mr. J. H. Thomas 
and Mr. Arthur Henderson. The vital fact at the moment 
is that the trade-unions, while not for one moment abandon- 
ing the path of economic action, are confident that the new 
electorate will bring new meaning, and to their advantage, 
in the political process. The dangers of undiluted reliance 
upon economic action are so immense that the political 
method has, in its new synthesis at least, the right to be 
tried. No one believes that the present coalition govern- 
ment is destined to endure for any length of time; and the 
immense possibilities involved in the last election for labor 
are at least worthy of investigation. The vital need of labor 
is certainly exactly that training in the ways of state that 
seems to lie open at the present hour. No one has the moral 
right to avoid experiment in favor of a hypothesis which has 
yet to be tested. The theory of guild-socialism is a brilliant 
addition to the possibilities of a more creative state adven- 
ture; but its methods of propaganda savor at every point of 
personal bias and intellectual immaturity. The guild-social- 
ists have yet to realize that the materials with which they 
are to work are largely predetermined. It is only when they 
come to see the inevitability of adaptation instead of catas- 
trophe that they will command the assent of trained and 
tested experience. 


H. J. L. 
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India in Transition 


India in Transition: A study in Political Evolution by 
His Highness, the Aga Khan. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Co. $4.50. 


IS Highness, the Aga Khan, is an eminent Indian 

Muslim. He belongs to the theocratic aristocracy of 
Islam, has vast property, princely income, and a great fol- 
lowing. He was the President of the All-India Muslim 
League for a number of years and headed the movement for 
a4 Mussalman University in India. He possesses the confi- 
dence of the British to a high degree and is considered a 
Liberal among Conservatives. 

The Aga Khan is a much travelled and well read man. 
Most of his time he spends in Europe, moving among the 
highest social circles, and mixing with all sections of the 
European aristocracy. Coming from the pen of such a 
man, the book under review is a quite remarkable produc- 
tion—remarkable for its frank and outspoken criticism of 
the existing system of administration in India, and remark- 
able for its suggestions for the future. 

The chapters on Army and Navy, on Industries and 
Tariffs, on Credit and Commerce, and Education are 
especially illuminating. The views expressed therein are 
generally in accord with those of the Indian Nationalists, 
only more suavely expressed. Protests against existing 
disabilities are subtly and inextricably intertwined with 
pleas for the removal of racial and religious barriers in the 
public services, for the setting up of an economic and indus- 
trial policy solely in the interests of India and independent 
of the veto of the British manufacturer, for the fiscal inde- 
pendence of the government of India, for complete legisla- 
tive, administrative and fiscal autonomy to the provinces, 
and for the free, compulsory and universal education of the 
masses. In the chapter on the depressed classes the Aga 
Khan gives a conclusive reply to those who maintain that 
because of its caste divisions India is unfit for self-govern- 
ment. “‘ The answer is that in a country without compul- 
sory education and without a form of government giving 
all classes the subconscious self-respect afforded by the pos- 
session of a recognized voice in affairs social injustice is 
inevitable.” The remedy suggested is the frank recognition 
of the principle that “ the moral and material development 
of the people is one of the main duties of the state which re- 
quires the setting up of an autonomous system of govern- 
ment in every province, with its large and popular assem- 
bly representing all classes and conditions of the people,” 
through “ their own representatives.” To those who advo- 
cate social reform as the necessary condition precedent to 
political advance, the Aga Khan replies that “ only when 
the government can discuss the situation with representa- 
tives of the various classes of the people and not merely with 
a few privileged orders . . . will India be able to achieve 
the height of heroic devotion of men and means to the pub- 
lic health, without which she is to remain, in the realm of 
social efficiency, one of the most backward of the great 
countries of the world.” 

In general politics the Aga Khan is a monarchist. He 
believes in the kingly office, and wants a viceroy from the 
royal family, nominated by the king. He would keep the 
office of the viceroy separate from that of the governor- 
general; the former more for ceremonial and social pur- 
poses, and the latter occupying the position which gover- 
nors-general in Canada and South Africa do. He would 
let the governor-general nominate his cabinet, without dis- 
tinction of color, race and creed. Under his scheme the 
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provinces would be absolutely autonomous states on the same 
level as the semi-independent existing native states of India 
are, with a governor for each appointed by the British 
secretary of state. He would have the office of the gover- 
nor-general and the governorships thrown open to the In- 
dians. On the military side he pleads for a native militia 
on Swiss lines and an Indian navy. 

The Aga Khan’s vision is not confined to a Federal India 
only, but extends to “a South-Asiatic Federation ” includ- 
ing Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, Bur- 
mah, Ceylon—all under the suzerainty of Britain. He 
looks forward with hope to this “ Free South Asiatic Feder- 
ation of Tomorrow as one of the great dominions of that 
free union of nations of which Great Britain is the heart 
and the King-Emperor the beloved head.” 

Altogether it is an exceedingly fascinating book which 
the Aga Khan has written. It shows the wonderful po- 
litical awakening of India, in a concrete form, as vividly as 
nothing else, perhaps, does. The light of modern ideas has 
penetrated places and heads, which, a few years ago, were 
considered quite safe on the time-honored tradition of abso- 
lute unquestioned loyalty to the ruling class. 

LaypaT Rat. 


New 


The Poets of Today, by Howard Willard Cook. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Company. $1.50. 


HERE is no telling when a book may give pleasure. 
There are so many kinds of people and pleasures. 
It is possible to read Mr. Cook on modern American 
poets with amazed and mounting delight, but one cannot 
recommend the book to others. You must love it, in 
short, for the mistakes it makes, for the difficulties it fails 
to surmount. It is criticism of that too gracious variety 
that will find fault with nobody, not even with its own 
unblotted lines. What it finds to say about the poets that 
figure in its pages is completely negligible from first to 
last; what it quotes from them in the way of verse is 
clipped quite without discretion; the arrangement may 
well have been a matter of mere chance. If this were all 
we should leave it without more words. But fate or 
metaphysical aid has raised it by a series of perfect 
blunders and unbelievable juxtapositions from the simply 
banal to the height of the ridiculous. It becomes the hand- 
book of all that is most absurd in criticism. Perhaps the 
finest touch of humor is evidenced in the publication ver- 
batim of what the poets have been lured into saying about 
themselves. Whatever they sent in—notes, data, or ex- 
tensive autobiographical record—is seemingly given in full. 
If they had all expected this was to be done there would 
be nothing exciting about it, but some of them certainly 
had no such expectation, and others had it all too evi- 
dently. Let us hope that few serious, judicious readers will 
come across these pages to grieve; that many will appre- 
ciate it for what it unintentionally is—a rollicking satire 
upon our gaudy poetical assumptions. 








Contributors 


H. N. Bratcsrorp, English publicist and author. Was 
British Relief Agent in Macedonia 1903-4 and a 
member of the Carnegie Commission in the Balkans 
in 1913, besides doing much work in Turkey and 
the Balkans as newspaper correspondent, usually 
for the Manchester Guardian. 

Pekcy H. Boynton, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and associate editor of the Eng- 
lish Journal. 

W. P. Crozier, a writer on military and naval topics for 
the Manchester Guardian. 

bet HakpD, a regular contributor to the New Re- 
public. 

ANZIA YEZIERSKA is a pseudonym. 
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What Does Your 
Wife Spend? 


Pick out some trifling 
article that you do not con- 
sider in your household ex- 
penses—say, flavoring ex- 
tracts. Assume that your 
wife spends only the aver- 
age amount spent by all 
housewives in the country 
—47 cents a year. Surely 
this is a trifle, and yet, even 
at this rate, Delineator fam- 
ilies spend $1,594 a day for 
flavoring extracts. No mat- 
ter what you make, be it 
great or small, if it is a good 
article used in American 
homes, there is a vast audi- 
ence awaiting your message 
in the columns of 


, The 
Delineator 
The Magazine In 

One’ SYillion Homes 




















By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


66 T is astonishing that he is not 
bey 0 nd better known,” says the New 
life 


York Sun, of James Branch Cabell. 

“* Beyond Life’ has a quiet clever- 

ness, an audacious originality that 
$150 will delight a good many readers. 
iad In fact, this mosaic of essays on 
books and things in general should 
be sufficient to convince anyone not actually in the men- 
tal breadline that here is a thinker worth attention, a 
writer in bondage to no external ideas, a dreamer who 
follows after beauty.” 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Multiplexing the Telephone 


Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


in these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have de- 
veloped a system of telephonic 
communication, so highly per- 
fected that the same crude in- 
strument which at the beginning 
could hardly carry speech from 
one room to another can now 
actually be heard across the con- 
tinent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for in- 
creased communication, and step 
by step the structure of the art 
has been advanced—each ad- 


One Policy 





vance utilizing all previous ac- 
complishments. 


No one step in advance, since 
the original invention, is of greater 
importance, perhaps, than that 
which has provided the multiplex 
system, by which five telephone 
conversations are carried on to- 
day simultaneously over one toll 
line circuit, or by which forty tele- 
graphic messages can be sent 
over the one pair of wires. As 
in a composite photograph the 
pictures are combined, so the 
several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated 
for their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the 
public a multiplied usefulness 
from its long distance plant and 
can more speedily and completely 
meet the needs of a nation of 
telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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THE 
Society of Friends 


(Quakers) 


BOOKS at:— 
144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at:— 
Union 


Vassalboro, Me.; 

. ¥.3; George School, Pa.; Spice 
land, ind. ; Plainfield, Ind.; Vermil- 
ion Grove, Ill., and Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


COLLEGES at:— 
Haverford, Pa.; Guilferd College, 
N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; Earlham, 
Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; Wichita, 
Kan.; Central City, Neb.; Newberg, 
Ore. ; Whittier, Cal. 


Information at Mt, Kisoe, N. Y. 
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PEACE, POWER & POLITICS 


A modern comedy drama. Boston Globe 
describes it as ““Three-act comedy, in blank 
verse after Shakspere, burlesquing mod- 
ern occurrences and White House, Cabi- 
net and other prominent personages.”’ 
Endorsed by prominent men. Don't miss 
it. By mail, fifty cents, paper bound. Ad- 
dress Irving Rinaldo Kenyon, Author & 
Publisher, 131 Union Sq., New York City. 











WANTED: Two Community Work- 
ers. A General Director and a Home 
Economies Leader and House Mother. 
Opportunity to mould a large undertak- 
ing along lines of liberal social recon- 
struction. Apply with summary of 
qualifications to N. H. C., The New 
Republic, 421 West 2Zist Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 











THE ANNALIST 


published every Monday by The New York Times Company is a weekly magazine of finance, commerce and eco- 


nomics. 


Thousands of bankers, executives and men of large business affairs who direct the policies of various export, import 
and allied industries find The Annalist indispensable. 
Your business message, made mose effective through the rotogravure process by which The Annalist is printed, 


should command the attention of 


hese men every week in the year. 


Particular attention is called to the space contract for 5,000 lines to be used within a period of one year, at the low 


rate of 15 cents a line. 
18 cents a line. 


on sale every Monday morning on news stands. 


THE ANNALIST 
Times Square 


10 cents a copy. 


_ If less space is desired, 52 consecutive insertions of 10 lines or more may be ordered, at 
Advertising forms close Friday night. 


Subscription price, $4 a year 














